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OF THE WEEK. 


—<{ ——_—__ 


NEWS 


have lost no time in recognizing 
Whatever Government had been in 
certainly have adopted the 
The only 


Government 


Muk Government 
Soviet Russia. 
almost 


power here would 


policy of recognition. difference would have 


A been a 


been that a 
cautious in movement and a little more precise 
We 


welconic 


Unionist would have 
little more 
have explained in a leading article 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s decision. 
The recognition is in theory absolute, but the cireum- 
stances of to-day involve, as a matter of fact, a certain 
number of That when the 
Russian plenipotentiarices come to London to discuss 
matiers they will have to satisfy the British Government 
with regard to the honouring of existing treaties and of 
claims not only between the two Governments but 
between individuals. Until these settled it 
will be impossible to say that the relations between the 
really “ friendly,” or that 
mercial intercourse * has been restored. 

* s % ” 


in definition. 


why we 


qualifications. is to say, 


issues are 


two countries are * full com- 


Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s invitation to a fuil discussion 
of existing treaties and obligations between Great Britain 
and Russia is a satisfactory proof that he has a proper 
respect for the sanctity of contract. If he had not that, 
indeed, there would be no hope either for his Government 
or for his own future. If trouble comes it will come from 
the Russian side, and we must not underrate the indications 
that the Russian representatives may prove prickly and 
intractable. The Congress of Soviets, which ended its 
Session at Moscow last Saturday, appointed Rykoff to 








| 


succeed Lenin as chairman of the People’s Commissars. 
It confirmed Tchitcherin in his post of Commissar of 
Foreign Affairs, and Krassin in the Department of Foreign 
Trade. Trotsky, who was ill and not present, was re- 
appointed Commissar of War. The Congress expressed 
its gratification at the recognition of the Soviet Govern- 
ment by Great Britain; but Zinovieff, who, as Chairman 
of the Third International, has great influence with the 
Soviet (although that Government 
declares its independence of the International), has been 
deriding the value of recognition. 


from time to time 


* x * “x 
“As for buying recognition with flax and wheat,” 
“what do they take us for? If 
they are willing to give credit we 


Zinovieff exclaimed, 
are willing to talk about 
compensation, but we refuse to follow the path mapped 
out by Radek and Krassin.”” He has been denouncing 
the British bourgeoisie with more than his usual pungency 
Communist Conference. The Pravda, as 
we read in the Times of Wednesday, has published a long 
report—two pages—of the speech. Zinovieff 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald as “ religiously crossing himself 
to satisfy his conscience ” 


at the recent 
imagines 


every time that he tries to 
ginger up to thoughts of revolution that contemptible, 
l-thargic the Ile 
prophesies that the British proletariat will do no good 
until it emancipates itself from the present Labour Party 
and takes “ the broad highway of class warfare.” 


creature, sritish workine man. 


* * * * 

Zinovieff approved of a memorable remark by Lenin 
that the British Labour Party should be supported by 
Russian Communists “ in the same way that a man who 
hangs himself is supported by the 
MacDonald is to be helped, in fine, in order that he may 
get himself out of the 


i 
7 
is sure to happen. 


rope.’ Mr. Ramsay 


vay. Zimoviefi thinks that this 
“The English Labour Government 
MacDonald will grovel on all fours 
Zinovielf then 
went on to give details of the way in which the Third 
had tried to 
revolutions in Germany last autumn. 


will become a farce. 
before the opulent English bourgeoisie.” 


about Communist 
As the 
is a Soviet organ, the importance given to the speech has 


International bring 


Prai da 


some significance. 
* %* * 

Ex-President Wilson died last Sunday, five years after 
that great moment when he secmed likely to cndow the 
world with a new order and a new life. The circumstances 
gave a dominating position to what was in any case a 
Mr. Wilson was at head 
of a country which after its brief and mighty effort in 
the War was stillfresh. Jie came as an idealist to save us, 
if not by new ideas, at least by ideas had the 
advantage of a new setting and were sorely needed by 
weary and desperate peoples. It seemed that America’s 
hand was the hand of destiny, and that 
almost what she liked in the 
which were both stricken and grateful. 
How he 
idealism brought rancour and disillusionment instead of 
unity, is one of the most dramatic and most pitiable stories 
in history. 


dominating personality. the 


which 


she could do 
reconstruction of countries 
Mr. Wilson was 


the saviour of his day. failed, and how his 
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There is only one explanation. 
not even tolerate it. 


in his refusal of co-operation. 


by all Americans. He preferred to be a dictator. 


Mr. Wilson sufliced for 
himself; he did not welcome criticism, he probably did 
This prophet of a greater humanity 
was scarcely human in his detachment from his colleagues 
No mistake was more 
glaring than his failure to perecive that, as the War had 
been fought by all Americans, so the peace must be made 


Hlis | 


. ——— 
in the Palatinate have not by any means improved 
According to some reports, the whole district is on the 
verge of anarchy. The German Government have boldly 


- | Tequested the French to cease meddling in Germay 


affairs, which means to cease supporting the disreputable 
| Separatist movement. But it is doubtful whether thp 
| monster which has been created can be brought under 
control for a long time. 


followers, who had little influence upon him, were never- * * * * 


theless all of his own party. 


distinguished Republicans as well as Demeecrats, and had 
acknowledged their joint responsibility and trusteeship 
for the peace, the result would almost certainly have been 


different. 


* ok * * 


As it was, there was a great revulsion of feeling in 
Mr. Wilson was defeated and politically almost 
Then came 


America. 
disowned even by many of his own friends. 


his tragical illness, and his almost complete disappearance | 
Yet the League of Nations, of which 

he was the prime creator, will, we trust, struggle through | 
If that should happen, | 
posterity will reverence the name of Weodrow Wilson, | 
and the political and personal defects, of which we who | 
are his contemporaries cannot help being acutely con- 


from public life. 


to a great and enduring success. 


scious, may fade away from memory or seem to count as 


nothing in comparison with what was actually achieved. 
* * * * 


Much unnecessary excitement has been caused by 
an interview with Mr. Lloyd George published in the 


New York Worid. The interview, the effect 


was to relieve Mr. Lloyd George of some blame and 
to transfer it to the late President Wilson, appeared 
with curious inopportuneness on the day of Mr. Wilson's 


funeral. Mr. Lloyd George says that when he 


absent from Paris in April, 1919, owing to a political 


crisis in England—the crisis ended with his virtual 
repudiation of the authorship of a very scnsible 
memorandum on reparations which he had written 


be 


Mr. Wilson and M. Clemenceau made a 
as to the occupation of the Rhineland. 
that he has always been made the “ villain of the piece.” 


but that it was really Mr. Wilson who surrendered his | 


principles. 
* * * * 


In the sense of a diplomatic instrument 
there could, of course, be no “secret pact” between 
Mr. Wilson and M. Clemenceau. Mr. Lloyd George 
no doubt means a personal understanding. On Wednes- 
day night the British Foreign Office stated that certain 
decuments which it was proposed to publish in a French 
Yellow Sook were recently sent as a matter of courtesy 
to Mr. Lloyd George, with the request that he should 
express his opinion as to the desirability of publication, 
No was received from Mr. Lloyd 
George and the interview in the New York World was 
the first indication that the documents had been received 
by him. 


common 


acknowledgment 


* %* oe * 


The Expert Committees set up by the Reparations | 


Commission are at the end of the first part of their work. 
Both of them when they depart from Berlin will leave 
behind expert accountants to collect and tabulate the 


If he had brought with him 


of which | 


was 


seerct pact ” 
He complains | 





| On Tuesday the Port employers and the representatives 
| of the Transport and General Workers’ Union opened q 
conference on the claims of the dockers for an increase 
| of 2s. a day on the basic wage of 10s., with corresponding 
| alterations in piece rates, and a guaranitced week, If 
a settlement is not reached there will be a gencral strike 
at the end of next week, which will be a calamity of the 
' first order. 
| trade must be prevented if prevention is humanly pos- 
sible. No bhinders on either side will be forgiven. The 
dockers are supported by all the other Unions which are 
concerned with dock and transport work, including the 
National Union of Railwaymen. Both railway workers 
and road transport men, in the event of a 


Such a disaster to our slowly recovering 
. > 


dock strike, 
would refuse to handle goods which had been moved at 
the docks by * blackleg ” labour. The men complained 
at the conference that the employers had refused to 
| consider the claim for decasualizing the industry, although 
decasualization had been recommended in 1920 by the 
Committee over which Lord Shaw presided ; that in two 
years the dockers had lost 6s. a day in wages, although the 
index figure showed that the cost of living was only 
two points lower than in September, 1920, and that 
meanwhile shipping companies’ profits had been sub- 
stantial. 
higher wages need not add anything to the cost of 
commodities. 


It was also argued on behalf of the men that 


* * a * 


The employers’ case is that increased wages do mean 
increased prices, that the docks are in a large number of 
cases managed under statute, and that the object is not to 
make profits so much as to meet the bare working costs, 
and for this purpose to keep dock charges low enough to 
attract shipping. As regards decasualization, the em- 
ployers argue that a scheme of unemployment insurance 
| by the industry as a whole is unworkable. Nevertheless, 

the casual nature of much dock labour is one of the chief 

industrial evils of to-day, and we feel sure that there will 

be no peace till the problem has been solved. The 

employers also have a counter-complaint against the men 
| that though Lord Shaw’s Committee put the dockers on 
their honour to give a good day’s work for the increased 
wage this pledge has not always been fulfilled. 

» * * * 


| 

| At the end of the discussions on Tuesday the conference 
| was adjourned till next Monday. 
| called a special meeting of their National Council at once. 
| It is understood that on Tuesday the employers merely 
heard Mr. Bevin’s for the dockers, not 
attempt any serious reply. Their reply will depend 
upon the decisions of the National Council. ‘There is a 
| general hopefulness that a settlement will be reached, 
though this feeling seems to be derived rather from the 
comparative friendliness of the conference on Tuesday 


The emplovers have 


-ase and did 


| 


information which has been premised by the German | than from any definite proposals that have been made. 


Government. The 


says that, though the German Government and _ the | 


banks have been helpful, the American representatives, 
who hoped to bring everybody together, have reccived 
rather a shock at the discovery that the German industrial- 


Jerlin correspondent of the Times | 





* * * * 

Owing to the meeting of the Boundary Conference, 
which is, however, adjourned for a month, the Irish 
fronticr problem has excited a great deal of attention 
during the past week. The matter is one so full of risks, 


ists look upon the work of foreign experts as in the nature | and may have such evil consequences, that we are loth 


of an impertinent interference. In the meantime, affairs 


to make detailed comment lest any word of ours should 
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——— 
increase the dangers. At the ie, it | well 
to point out two or three consi iderations of vital import- 
ance, especially in regard to certain misunderstandings 
as to What is esse ntially a matter of law. Many people 
seem to think that Treaty, which have 
become law, there 
Northern Province to agree 
and that failure on its part to do 


same time, It is 


1 the Articles of 
a some stipulation compelling the 
to arbitration. and to appoint 


an arbitrator, sci 


would constitute av iolation of the law. 


ok oe * * 
; , ; ; pe 
This view is the very opposite of the truth. Che 
Articles of Peace deliberately refrain from making it 


to consent to arbitra- 
Arbitration is, 

the 
» is to be conducted 


hern State 
arbitrator. 
the Act and 
; take place 


pointedly 


compulsory en the Nort 

tion, or to appoint an 

doubt, 

which arbitration, if 1 doe: 
' 


ho 


contemplated in machinery by 


is laid down but the Act refrains from 


prescribing any penalty fora refusal to arbitrate on — 


side. Further, and this is the most significant point of all, i 


refrains from 


party fails to appoint an arbitrator. Now this, as every 


lawver knows. and also everyone who has ever had any 


experience of cither by contract or 


arbitration voluntary, 


arbitration, 


statute. makes the proposed and 


not compulsory. It would therefore require fresh legis- 


lation to force Arbitration upon Ulster against her will. 

+ * Pa * 
article in the 
iree 
them 


can point 


Mr. Stephen G valuable 


Observer of Sunday 


wvnn, in a very 


pointed out that. if 


last, 


State people talk about official promises made to 
as to the Boundary question, the Ulster people 
to a most si ant letter written by Mr 
to Mr. de Valer 20th, 
, 


192], a 
negotiations for a treaty. 


Lloyd George 


onic 
aon July s a preliminary to 


The passage runs as follows : 


‘It (the settlement) must allow for full recognition of the existing 
powers and privileges of the Pariiament and Government ef Now 
thern Ireland, which cannot be abrogated except by their own 
consent. *. . . L have to inform you that we adhere throughout to 
this principle, laid down by yourself, and cannot consent to any 


except by mutual agre 
in dispute, tt mw Boundary 
Ireland Act, 1920.” 


our Boundary 
t of any 


Governm 


alteration of 
which, in respes 
1 


as defined in the 


No doubt, as 


to stand 


territor’ 


ent ol 


Ir. Gwynn points out. this has no binding 


} 
nave 


force: but neither have the — said to 
taken place before the signing of the Articles of Peace. 
We should like to express here our respect for the very 


1] 223 
able and statesmanh 


spirit which Mr. Gwynn has shown 


general treatment of the whole subject. 


in his 
* a cd a* 

Another view is, we note, 
Mr. Rebert 


Daily News. 


able su porter of this wise 
Lynd, the ac 
Hic is by birth an 


complished Literary Edito 
Ulster Roman Catholic. 


saying what steps shall be taken if sities rl 





| attention of Mr. 


under | 


ment, failing | 


r of the | 


Yet in recent writings during a visit to Ulster he makes it 
plain that, if reunion is to take place, it must come from 
a change of view in Ulster, and that this change of View | 


eocreion. Civil war 


sult of 


* > * * 


Socialist who has become 


Minister of given a most unsatisfactory 


decision in response to the appeal from the Poplar 
Guardians. Ile has promised to rescind the very 
proper order made by Sir Alfred Mond, laying down 


door relief, and to remit the 
surcharges caused by disregard of that order. 


regard to the surcharges in respect of the £4 minimum 


@ maximum scaic of out 
tine 


ians also wish to be relieved 
—Mr. Wheatley finds the judgment of the High Court 
2 convenient Jorkins upon whom to lay the 
Having removed that odium from himself, however, he de- 
This is a 


wage—of which the Guard 
odium. 


clares his strong sympathy with the Guardians. 
forcible-feeble procedure which is likely to have dangerous 


With | 


be well advised 
rative means 
Parliament. 


Minister will 
administ 


The Prime 


achievement by 


consequences. 
to discourage the 
that would never 
sk * * * 
intention of the 


was done 


of a policy ve tolerated 
members of the 
by the first 

plan, but 
A reform of the whole 


It is apparently the 
Cabinet t& pool theu 
Coalition Government. This is a 

» hope that 


they 


which Ministers 


salaries, as 
sensible 
will do more. 
ciales on are paid is long overdue, 
and in our opinion no reform is more needed than a pension 
for ex-Cabinct Ministers. We have this 
reform for many years. and we now commend it to the 
Ramsay MacDonald. There is no longer 
as What used to be called * the 
the class that 


the typical Cabinet Minister is no longer 


fund urged 


any such thin coverning 


‘ 


class.” very body belongs to voverns. 


This means that 
financially independent. He may give up a job to serve 
the State. and be quite uncertain of what he is going back 
to, or how he is going to live when he ceases to be a 
Cabinet Minister. 

*k * * ** 
this; a be 


which has acquired a 


obvious dangers in man 


There 


tempted to 


are may 


associate his name, 


public valuc, with undesirable companies; he may be 
driven to pot-boiiing literature or journslism; he may 
be left in a condition of parasitical dependence on the 


rich. Yet all the time his expericnee is needed by the 
State. for he has become a kind of Elder Statesman. We 
SULgECSI amend very ex-Cabinct Minister should be made 
iIndependen Suppose that the pooled salary for each 
Cabinet Minister were £4,000, the pension for an ex- 
Cabinet Minister, after at least two years’ service, might 
be £2.000. Being free from anxiety about their daily 


hold 


Ministers if ree 


bread ex-Cabinet Ministers could then themselves 


and in 


work : 


in readiness to serve angatiny as ruired, 


all times to do such national 
cted of them 
* x: 


y in the 
. February Ist. 


anv case and at 


might reasonably be ex} 
London took 


following result :— 


City ot 


with the 


The poll for the v: 





place on Friday 
isitta Bowater 12,962 


Mr. dicuy bell (ZL) ... o* es os ss 9,925 


Majority P 1,437 


"ansittart Bowater sat laration of the 


; ; ne 
ly is Conservative. 


because the ; 
truc. for Mr. 
men could have 


.° 
cid. 


poil, I won 
That is 


> ’ 
eandidate. 


an admirable 


SO Many 


undoubtedly Beli was 


and few Woh ovcr 
Unionist votes as he 
* 2k 


4 } 4 ‘ 
resting debate at 


the Cam 
»blem of birth 


Ata remarkably inte bridge 


Union on Tue 


control wer 


sides of the pre 


represented by Lord Dawson 





and the Bishop o The Bishop employed argu 
ments which might have impressed us a generation 
ago. when it was the fashion to talk of France as a 
declining nation, but they are hardly convincing to-day 
when France is dominating Europe, even though that 
domination be of an intcllectually astute kind that we 


Lord 


the 


‘atulate 
face 


like to 


speech. To 


We 


courage of his 


cannot admire. should 
Dawson on the 


sishop ot wet r, 


cone! 


who was equipped with arguments 


and to « xplaia 


and 


almost sanctified by use and association 


his points not merely with force but with beauty 


delicacy to such an audience as he had, really required 
courage Fortunately Lord Dawson has the gift of 
vaon 

|} ennobling what he touches by his sincerity. 


xe * 3 * 


changed from 3 per cent. July 5, 


nk Rate, 4 per cent., 
100 we 5 


23; 5 per cent. War Lean was on Thursday, 
Thursday week, 1005; a year ago, 100}. 


» 
, 
{ 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 





CAN UNIONISM SURVIVE ? 

NHE decision as to the leadership of the Unionist 
Party which will be made at the meeting at the 
Hotel Cecil on Monday next must have consequences of 
vital import, not merely to the party, but to the nation 
and the Empire. We are at the parting of the ways. 
We are going to sce answered by facts, and not by vague 
hopes and aspirations, the ultimate question: “Is the 
Unionist Party able and willing to make itself worthy 
of the trust which the majority of the British people 
desire to repose in it? Will it assume its great duty ? 
Will it in reply to the mandate ‘ You must’ answer 
‘We can’?” It is easy enough to sect the stage and 
to deck it with commonplaces and truisms, but how 
will the actors play their several parts? That is what 
matters. Do the Unionist leaders really understand 
what will be the consequences of their decisions? Are 
they aware that what they are called upon to do is 
something vastly more important than to scttle or 
unsctile a series of petty cabals within the party, to find 
the line of least resistance, to consider how not to hurt 
A’s or B’s or C’s feelings too much, or, again, how to 
keep D in his place because he has not yet done enough 
party service to be advanced? We wish (as we are 
sure that the mass of the rank and file of the party also 
wish) that we could feel certain that it will not be 
problems of this paltry sort which will inspire the gathering 
at the Hotel Cecil. Unfortunately, all the symptoms 
seem to indicate that the matter will be approached at 
the best in a kind of hugger-mugger of weak sentiment 
and cowardly anxiety, and will be clouded over with a 
general unwillingness to face the facts and to realize 


—, 
thing—the thing which will not hurt anybody’s feelings 
and will be comfortable for the moment. When Prian 
puts to Hector the question whether they shall give up 
Helen, the reply is worthy of a brave and far-seeing 
man. No man fears the enemy less than he does, yet 
no anxious woman, he declares, is more ready than he 
to cry out, “ Who knows what follows?” Therefore he 
answers with a plain “ Let Helen go.” Troilus makes 
the usual sort of speech about worth and honour, the 
meanness of facing great problems in a mean spirit, 
and twits his opponents on their squalid appeals to 
reason. “* Nay, if we talk of reason, let us shut ow 
gates and sleep.” Hector next declares that Helen js 
not worth “what she costs in holding.” “Tis mad 





idolatry,” he declares, “to make the service greater 
than the God.” Troilus’s reply is that you must not 
divorce your wife or break your contract merely because 
it seems convenient to do so, especially when you 
brought that inconvenience upon yourself. “ We tun 
not back the silks upon the merchant when we have 
soiled them.” They had all cried “ Inestimable ! ” 
Helen first came to them. 


when 


Then Cassandra breaks in to tell them that they had 
better cut their loss at once, and warns them what 
woes must come if they do not. Once more Hector asks 
them to listen to the voice of reason; and once more 
ryt S . , bd 7 . . 

Troilus and Paris make sophistical appeals to honour 
and loyalty. 

“ There’s not the meanest spirit in our party 

tr 3 : 

Without a soul to dare, or a sword to draw 


who, when it is properly put to him, will refuse to hold 
fast to what we have got! Finally Hector declares that 
they are evidently not going to allow a free determination 
between right and wrong, but will be as deaf as adders 
to the voice of reason. 


oon 


‘o persist in doing wrong extenuates not wrong, 





that things cannot be and not be at the same time. 
The party as a whole, as the Dukes of Rutland and 
Portland showed in their admirable letters to the Times 
—letters as concise as they were sincere—is asking for 
a leaf, but it seems only too likely that it will get 


a stone. 


We are imputing no unusual folly, ignorance or malevo- 
lence to the leaders and groups of chief men who control 
and pull the strings of the Unionist Party in our 
This way of mecting great 
opportunities, and the need for great decisions, in a 
muddle of darkness and want of candour-- 
ought to be done, and finding sophistieal reasons for 
not doing it---is no new phase of human folly. Shake- 
speare in Troilus and Cressida drew for us in mighty outline 
just the kind of meeting that is going to take place on | 
Monday—of chiefs and leaders faced with high issues | 
and a disagrecable duty. Those who met in Priam’s 
Palace had to decide whether they should give up Helen 
and so put an end to their difficulties, or, obeying 
false sentiment and ill-placed loyalty and affection, tread | 
the road to ruin. The story of this primeval party- | 
gathering shows us with a terrible poignancy how weak | 
even wise counsellors can be when faced with * delicate 
circumstances.” 


pessimistic anticipations. 


of secing what 
o 





Hector and his supporters see clearly enough what is 
the right thing to do, and fully understand the soundness 
of Cassandra’s advice when, with the voice of an outside 
and irresponsible spectator, she tells them what will 
be the inevitable consequences of paltering with their 
plain duty. Yet even those who fuily realize what 
must be the results of their refusal to take the right 
road, end in an unhappy decision to do the wrong thing, 
because it is the kindly thing and the apparently loyal 


but makes it much more heavy.” 


And then—so well did Shakespeare know the weakness 
of men-—Hector suddenly turns right round and joins 
his colleagues in doing the wrong thing and votes for 
keeping Helen. So the Trojans go to th« 
to console themselves with the thought th 
by showing present courage they may beat down their 
foes and win after all! 


‘ir doom trying 
that, after all, 


May the omen be absent! If it is not, and the choice 
made next Monday should be like that made in Troy, 
ve shall see once more what happens when 
overrules reason. 


sentiment 


But there must not be too much of the voice of 
Cassandra in our appeal for a common sense decision on 
Monday, for, after all, her prophecies did not have in 
them the element of saving sense. She could truthfully 
foretell and warn, but she never got so far as to show 
the “way out,” because nobody believed her. We at 
least have a “ way out” to suggest. If the party will 
not accept the advice of the Dukes of Rutland and 
Portland and the great body of the rank and iile who 


|} are in agreement with them, let it, at any rate, try 


a middle course. Why should not the party ajpoint 
a small committee of three or four of its most trusted 
advisers, presided over, say, by the most experienced 
organizer in the party, Lord Younger, and let this com- 
mittee be instructed to consider what line of policy 


will most unite the party and win it the confidence of 


the country? That done, Iet them next consider 
which leader will be best able to carry out the policy 
so decided upon, best able to prevent that disunion 
which is sure to come if sentiment, not common sense, 
is followed. 

J. Sr. Lor Srracuey. 
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THE ENGLISHMAN’S PRAYER-BOOK, 
By THE Bisnor or Norwich. 
II. 
Prayer-book Revision these 


rE deprecated in 


atticles points the way to the denationalization | 


of the Church. Some of our modern reformers, if one 
may call those reformers whose eyes are turned back 
upon discarded methods of worship, are actually anxious 
for disestablishment. By this the Church would be 
narrowed and concentrated into itself, giving up its 


mission and its singular privilege of proclaiming national | 


righteousness to the nation at large, which at present 
does, thank God, recognize this unique mission of the 
Church to the people. The Church would exist side by 
side with the minor sects and restrict itself to its own 
would in the time become 
congregational. It would lose its right of entry into 
every home, large and small. In spite of its unchanged 
spiritual commission and credentials, in its opportunities 
of service it would be one among many societies, limited 


adherents ;_ it course of 


in their leadership. If some of the clergy, in spite of 
much truly excellent work, are already becoming a 
priestly caste away from the English nation, this deplor- 
bx 


able state of things would likely to become more 
prevalent when the Church would be in direct compctition 
with “ free Churches.” In passing, it may be mentioned 
that some of the clergy who scek the freedom of dis- 
establishment forget that occasions arise in which the 
State has its hold upon an unestablished Church as it 
has upon any other voluntary associations. 


A vivid example is found in the Scottish Free Church 


| its 


| 


make this declaration, the total number would still be 
considered a small body to be the official representatives 
of the Church of England with the large funds in its 
control. This discrepancy may well give rise to dis- 
cussions on the national establishment of the Church 
of England, and if the position of the Church and its 
| right to a national position comes under review, we shall 
| need every advocate who will bear a hand in support 
of the national Church. Jt would be a dreadful thing 
| for the nation to reject its Christian title and its public 
| Christian acts and connexions, leaving Christianity to 
| be entirely a personal affair and not a national profession. 





| Yet it is to be feared that many who years ago would 
| have been champions of the Church of England, with 
| its opportunities of consecrating our national life, are 
| becoming lukewarm as they see the growing prevalence 
of un-English ways of An authoritative 
sanction of what is new and distasteful to English Church- 
men may be the last straw. Good men may be finally 
estranged at the very moment when we shall require 


worship. 


| all the help and strength which they could have given us. 


If it is asked: 
clergy who are not satisfied with the Prayer-book and 
it may be replicd that this 


* What, then, is to be done with the 


directions ? ” appears 


| to be a second or consequential question. 


| and 
| while, of course, the furthest 


| 


ease decided by the House of Lords in 1904. It is | 


certain that if disagreements, touching property or position 
or rights, for example, arose in a disestablished Church, 
and they had to be brought to an issue in the Courts of 
Law, it would be impossible for the State to deal with 
any matter in the broad-minded and liberal way in which 


Church authority is now exercised. The dispute would 


|of the Chureh Assembly, to deal 


| 


| changes involving serious contention. 


It might be hoped that the area of agreement would 
be widened by such a careful improvement and enrich- 
ment of the Prayer-book (leaving out the Holy Communion 
Reservation) as has been previously mentioned, 
conceivable revision would 
still leave irreconcilables and the problem of 
handling them. 
was found impossible, according to the stat 


with Prayer-book 


some 
It remains a great misfortune that it 


ding orders 


Revision in the two separate compartments—(1) of 
changes (well worth having and far-reaching even if 


few in number) commanding large acceptance, and (2) of 
Many of the clergy 


| would be quite satisfied if the former could be introduced 


be subject to strictly legal procedure, and in any such | 


sontention where a trust or right was concerned with, | 


| 


x depended on, loyalty to unalterable doctrinal formulae, | 
the Court would have to determine their bearings and | 


interpretation. 

The question of disestablishment, however, is truly 
relevant to Prayer-book Revision, which 
this regard to be promoted at the wrong time. Some 
have appreciated fact. But those who have not 
should be reminded that this is not the time to alienate 
the sympathy of communicants and Churchmen, 
are definitely averse from any Revision of the Holy 


this 


who 


appears in | 


| 


now and the latter at least postponed. The number of 
those requiring the Order of Holy Communion to be 
readjusted might be smaller than is supposed, especially 
when the lengths to which the House of Clergy is tending 
are noted. If it proved that these hopes were not veri- 
fied, then would be the time to consider the next question 
about dissatisfied clergy. But it will be observed that 
if the Prayer-book is once spoilt, it would be very 
difficult it or to remove had been 


to rehabilitate what 


' newly introduced into it. 


| attention to any public issue. 


Communion, and from Reservation which, if advocated 
? i 


as heipful to the sick according to primitive practice, is 
as a matter of fact employed that Christ may be wor- 
shipped where the sacred Elements are reserved in the 
tabernacle. 

The point is that the Commitice appointed to report 


on the revenues of the Church will shortly issue its | 


findings. The wealth of the Church will be shown 
to be very great, however inadequate to the claims 
upon it. At the same time the Church Assembly is 
going to be made dependent on the suffrages of the 
electoral rolls of each parish. These rolls contain the 
names of those who, being cightcen years old and bap- 
tized, have signed a declaration that they are members 
of the Church of England, and do not belong to any 
religious body which is not in communion with it. Many 


who are qualified to be clectors hesitate to make this | 
declaration, for the machinery of the Church Assembly 
is not yet fully appreciated or welcomed, and country 
folk dislike aflixing their names, 


| 
| 


| 


} 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| affairs. 


It is difficult now to win consistent and protracted 
Things move so fast. 
Long before one question has been adequately discussed, 
another has forward Never- 
theless, strong and wise public opinion and common 


come for consideration. 
sense are still potent in Christian movements as in secular 
“If you want to stir public opinion,” so said 
Archbishop Benson, “ you must organize private con- 
versation.” 
opinion must lead on to some open expression, that will 
arrest the attention of those who are now using the oppor- 
tunity provided by the silence of all but a small number. 
Yet they are these few who are speaking the mind of 
thousands. If only those who in their hearts support this 
small number would come forward and declare themselves, 
and say that they mean to help, a new complexion would 
lt calls for courage. 


But both private conversation and publie 


come over the situation. 
To-day in Church matters, as in international and 


national concerns-~—and from the human side the Church 


| of Christ in this country is a national concern, being 


through Christ a living Society with which the nation is 


If all who might, did | intimately concerned—we need some prophet possessed 
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of the exalted vision of the Christian statesman. We 
all know in party government the limitations which 
belong to those who are only experienced parliamen- 
tarians, or to politicians clever at turning the next corner. 
Here it is exactly the same. But doesthe Church Assembly 
supply the real things necessary? We sorely want insight 
and foresight, not only a knowledge of Church sections but 
of English religious temperament. We want to see not 
just the parts but the whole, to grasp not so much the 
immediate transaction as its future issues, we want 
across the present to view the future. In this vital 
matter we are trustees, and must be faithful to ourselves 
and to those who will follow us, 


THE RECOGNITION OF THE SOVIET 
OVERNMENT. 
VHE Labour Government have acted not only with 


good sense but in accordance with historie prece- 
dents in their recognition of the Soviet Government. 
The problem of recognition may be difficult to solve in 
practice, but in theory it is comparatively simple. The 
guiding principle in the relations of nations is to avoid 
interference with one another's internal affairs. But if it 
is recognized that no Government has a claim to dictate 
what system of government shall be adopted on the other 
side of its frontiers, and this is the attitude that must be 
adopted if nations are not to control each other, then it is 
clear that we have got to recognize what are called, 
rather unscientifically in the language of the diplomats 
and the jurists, de facto Governments. In other words, 
we cannot presume to go into the merits of domestic 
struggles, but must recognize the Government which is 
actually in possession of power and claims and receives 
the allegiance of the inhabitants of the country in which 
it is established. Occasionally, no doubt, the application 
of this principle is very difficult. If civil war is going 
on and there are two Governments, and it is uncertain 
which of these will prove the winner, the neighbours of 
that State can hardly do anything but await the issue, 
and then crown the victor. 
Although no Government in modern times has professed 


the right to choose what type of government shall be | 


established in foreign countrics, nations have often 
claimed the right not to recognize usurpers by foree or 
other revolutionaries too quickly or tco easily—ostensibly 
on the ground that they cannot feel quite sure which is 
the de facto Government ; or again, whether the de facto 
Government will last long enough to make it worth while 
to recognize it. But though this reason for withholding 
recognition is put forward officially, it no doubt often 
happens that the delay in recognition is really due to a 
moral objection based on the way in which the new rulers 
have secured power. For example, advanced Liberals 
and Radicals here were horrified at the rapidity with 
which Palmerston recognized the coup d état of 
Napoleon Hi. They held that it was an outrage for a 
Liberal Government to acquiesce in the moral turpitude 
of the massacres on the Boulevards and the wholesale 
arrests, imprisonments, and exilings to Cayenne. But 
though British public opinion, including that of the 
Queen, was at first shocked by the recognition, the 
country in a very short time was actually in alliance 
with the usurper and he was received at Windsor with 
approbation. In a word, you must leave it to foreigners 
to right their own wrongs. Otherwise you will drift 
into the position of the Holy Allianee, which took upon 
itself to police the world in favour of legitimacy and the 
abolition of popular rights. 

Nevertheless, though the point is plain and unanswer- 
able in regard to moral and internal political considerations, 


—:!= 
Governments clearly have as much right to quarrel 


with usurpers as with more legitimate and legal types of 
government. Take a conerete case. We do not presume 
to judge what Government Russia ought to have, and yet 
we have an abstract right to quarrel with Russia, as ty 
whether she is or is not treating our Nationals fairly ; 

and as to whether the rights of property undoubtedty 
possessed by British subjects have been properly res. 
pected. This, however, works in favour of recognition, 
because it is obviously much more difficult to remonstrate 
with a Government that you do not recognize than with 
one with whom you have normal dealings. 

In all these circumstances, we think the present Govern. 
ment were right to do what, no doubt, the late Goverp. 
ment would soon have done—that is, recognize the Soviet 
Government, but on the understanding that negotiations 
must immediately take place with regard to the just 
claims of individuals against the Soviet Government for 
confiscation of property, &c. It is a clear point of 
international law that, though you cannot prevent States 
repudiating their national debts, or, if you like, paying 
them off in worthless paper, the property of foreign 
traders is on a different footing. In other words, the 
Government have done the right and reasonable thing in 
recognizing the Soviet, while refusing to promise that 
that recognition can be continued unless the Russian 
Government will negotiate in regard to the rig! 
Nationals to trade without having their ;roperty arbi- 
trarily confiscated. No doubt, in the course of such 
negotiations, we must hear and attend to any counter- 
claims on the part of Russia. Again, we are obliged in 
such negotiations to bring in considerations of the future 
as well as of the past. Russia wants to trade with us, 
and we want to trade with her. Her corn and her timber 
are as important to us as our steel rails and machinery ar 
to her. 

In fact, as generally happens im foreign relations, the 
final consideration is one of enlightened 
We cannot afford to let the Russian Government treat 
our Nationals with complete injustice ; but again, we 
‘rannot afford to lose on a punctilio a most valuable 
exchange of commodities between the two countries. I 
is a matter of degree and a balance of expediency rather 
than of morals. 


POPULAR ERRORS 
By Vitmtatmur STEFANSSON. 
VI—THAT ESKIMOS DRINK OIL. 
NCE upon a time our bodies and souls were mysteri- 
ous, but lately (thanks to the 
science) we have come to understand them well. 
the soul there are two schools, the membership of eac! 
thoroughly satisfied although the results are opposed 
One group have settled it that the soul does not exist at all 
which solution certainly has the merit of simplicity ; the 
other has ascertained that while the soul does exist, it is 
mysterious only in the same other natural 
phenomena. This school finds in the disembodied spirit 
an amenity to natural law—it is sensitive to light, and to 
one sort of light more than another; it will appear 
under certain conditions and not under others, &c., much 
as photographers are successful if a certain line of pro- 
cedure is followed but fail otherwise. 

In a sense, then, the body is now more mysterious than 
But its functions are daily becoming better 
understood. The favourite way of understanding anything 
has always been to invent a phrase that appears to be 
explanatory. We have many such phrases with regard to 
the body, but none of them gives more of a feeling of 
enlightenment than the statement that the human or 
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keep it running. In the case of the human being the fuel 
is certain foods. Admittedly, the analogy is not complete, 
for petroleum merely gives an engine power to run, but 
fuod enables the human engine not only to run but also to 
repair itself and to grow (in stature up to a certain age and 
in girth at all ages). ; 

On the basis of the symbolism that considers man as an 

engine, we are likely to think of certain foods as yielding 
most power, just as there are fuels which according to the 
advertisements give more miles per gallon. It again fits 
the analogy that these “* foods for power ™ shall be oils, 
and so it is common to divide protein, carbohydrates and 
the rest into body-building material on one side and fuel or 
ower material on the other. 
' Now, we understand that food is required not only to 
repair waste and to enable us to do physical work, but also 
to keep up the body temperature. In other words, we 
have to take in enough fuel to counterbalance the radiation 
from the body and keep it at its normal warmth of about 
gg° Fahrenheit. Obviously this must be the more 
difficult the colder the weather. Fat being once agreed 
upon as the “ food fer power,” it follows that the farther 
north you live the hungrier you are for fat. The extreme 
result ‘of this line of reasoning must be attained among 
the Eskimos, who are considered to live in a colder 
ountry than any of the rest of us. It follows that they 
have the interesting, and to some of us disgusting, custom 
of drinking oil. 

The premises of this argument have support in modern 
science. The chain of reasoning is logical, and the only 
trouble is that the conclusion does not fit the facts. 
Eskimos do not drink oil. They actually consume less 
“food for power” than the average Scotsman or 
Norwegian, and for obvious reasons—if you forget your 
theories and consider the facts. 

When you have once ascertained the fact that an 
Kskimo does not drink oil and is not extraordinarily fond 

f fat, you naturally set about looking for an explanation. 
the explanation is easy and, as it happens, fits the theory 
upon which the world in general has arrived at the 
opposite conclusion. Eskimos undoubtedly would be 
fond of fat (it is even possible that they might drink oil) 
if it were true that they were more exposed to cold than 
the rest of us. This is the weak link in the chain. The 
Eskimos are really exposed to cold less than the average 
American or Britisher. 

There are several ways of dealing with cold so as to 
keep the human body at its normal temperature—in the 
vicinity of 98°. The four chief ways are protection 
through housing, protection through clothing, use of a 
lire, and the eating of food to create internal warmth. 
Because the Eskimo makes careful use of the first three 
methods, he has no great need for the fourth and does not 
eat a specially large quantity of heat-producing food. 

If you are raising chickens mechanically what counts 
in the prosperity of the chickens is not the temperature 
outside the incubator but the temperature within it. The 
chickens will flourish equally whether the incubator be 
located in Florida or Maine, and whether the time be 
winter or summer. 

Some Eskimo winter houses are cold, but the typical 
Eskimo house resembles more an incubator or a Turkish 
bath than it does an average European or American 
dwelling. Captain Bartlett has said that the tempera- 
ture of the Eskimo houses in north-eastern Siberia was at 
night around 100° F.; Rasmussen describes the Cape 
York Eskimos, the most northerly human beings in the 
world, as sitting in midwinter neked in their over-heated 
houses with streams of perspiration running down their 
bedies which they mop continually with towels. | My 
Own experience in other parts of the polar regions has 











been similar, and so is that of most explorers. There 
are only isolated and rare Eskimo districts where fuel is 
scarce and where the houses are cold. 

In such over-heated houses, what need is there to drink 
oil or to consume a large amount of heat-producing fat to 
counterbalance radiation from the body? The pro 
ponents of the oil-drinking theory will suggest that the 
people do not live indoors all the time, and that in winter 
it may be extremely cold out of doors. It is true that 
although the lowest winter temperatures of the inhabited 
parts of Montana or Russia are lower than any in which 
the Eskimos live, still the average winter temperature of 
the arctic climate is low. There are districts where for a 
month or two in midwinter you may have an average of 
25° or 30° below zero, and occasionally even a little 
lower. But when the Eskimos go outdoors they are 
clad in suits of furs that are practically cold-proof. You 
might about as well be dressed in a thermos bottle. I have 
not the time here to describe these suits nor to explain 
how and why they are warm, but I have published 
that explanation both in books and magazines, and so 
have many other explorers. 

What difference, then, does it make how cold it may be 
outside of your sleeve if the air between the sleeve and 
your arm is nearly at blood heat? The only parts of 
your body which are exposed to the weather are your 
face and the inside of your pulmonary passages. You do 
breathe in cold air, but it is not enough to chill you. By 
turning your face from the wind you can sit comfortable 
at 40° below zero for half an hour at a time, chatting with 
a neighbour. 

The Eskimos, then, have developed a system of clothing 
and housing which protects them almost perfectly in 
winter against the cold. But in general they have not 
developed their summer clothing or their system of 
tenting correspondingly. It is not uncommon that they 
get wet in a rainstorm. I do not recall ever seeing an 
Eskimo shiver in winter; but I have occasionally scen 
them shiver in summer, not only when their clothes were 
wet but also when they were sitting still (as, for instance, 
in a boat), and when the fog and raw wind had a good 
chance to get at them. 

One reason why the Eskimos sometimes shiver in 
summer is that, like us, they are controlled by customs 
and fashions. Every Eskimo makes a special effort to 
have new clothes ready for winter, not wholly because he 
fears the cold, but partly because it is the fashion to be 
well dressed in the fall. In the spring, on the other hand, 
it is correct form to dress in your worn-out winter 
garments—the spring suit is the shabbiest remnants 
which a man’s wife or mother can find. Towards fall 
these clothes are commonly used in handling grease, for 
Eskimos are extremely careful never to let any oil touch 
their good clothing. When thoroughly greasy the clothes 
are either thrown away or put aside to be fed to the dogs 
in time of emergency. Since they are skin clothes, the 
dogs can digest them. 

This reference to grease reminds us of a curious belief 
about the Eskimos to the effect that they oil their bodies. 
Our women, used to disappearing creams, do not sce the 
absurdity of this; but if you remember that the only oil 
available to the Eskimos is of the nature of lard or fish 
oil, neither of which evaporates, you will see the absurdity at 
once. It is well known that in order to be warm you must 
be dressed in clothes that are poor conductors of heat. 
Now, poor heat conduction (or good non-conduction) 
depends on air chambers in the clothes, whether they are 
wool or fur. If these air chambers were filled with 
grease, as they inevitably would be if the body were 
greased (for the clothes are in contact with the body), the 
garments would let the heat of the body escape somewhat 
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as rubber boots do. If their clothes were greasy the 
Eskimos would have to spend all winter in the house ; for 
if they went outdoors they would surely freeze to death, 
and quickly. 

A good description of Eskimos in their relation to 
grease would be very similar to Washington Irving’s 
description of the early Dutch housewives in their 
relation to dirt. 

It is commonly said, and doubtless correctly, that in 
Europe the people of the southern countries, such as 
Sicily, mature early, and the people of the northern 
countries, such as Scotland and Sweden, mature late. 
From this it has been thoughtlessly inferred that the 
Eskimos would mature late. Doubtless that would be so 
if their bodies were really exposed to the winter weather. 
But when you remember their Turkish-bath houses and 
thermos-bottle clothing, you will see that if warmth 
causes early maturity then development should be as 
rapid among the Eskimos as among any tropical people. 
That seems to be the fact, for their women occasionally 
bear their first child about the age of eleven. This does 
not apply, however, to certain Eskimo settlements where 
fuel is scarce or to those communities where native 
habits of housing and clothing have been changed under 
the influence of our so-called civilization. 

I have said above that the Eskimos never drink oil, but 
I shall have to hedge on that. I have seen them drink 
oil under certain conditions—first as medicine, somewhat 
as we take castor oil, and secondly under the influence of 
the tourists. It is said that an enterprising Dane once 
fenced in a plot of ground and for a time charged 
admission to Americans for seeing Hamlet’s grave. 
Similar enterprise has promoted oil drinking in such 
places as Nome, Alaska. I once saw three tourists from 
a steamer walking about slumming in the Eskimo quarter, 
two women and a man. The man took from his pocket 
one of the impressive silver dollars still found on our 
Pacific coast, and said to an Eskimo boy: “ Here, 
Johnny, I'll give you that if you'll show us how you drink 
oil.” Hereupon “ Johnny ” ducked into a tent, brought 
out a cup with about a tablespoonful of oil in the bottom 
of it (I am not sure it was oil at that) and drank it, hiding 
his wry face behind his sleeve. He then reached for the 
dollar and scampered away, probably to get the taste out 
of his mouth with a piece of candy, while the tourists 
turned towards town satisfied in the chief triumph of 
a tourist’s existence—success in having seen what they 
came to see. 


GUESSW ORK. 

i is perhaps the only work of which no one can 
complain that he is “out.” The negro preacher 
who lately boasted his ability to “ unscrew the inscru- 
table” did not live in our London. Here, at least, 
we do not know what to think. Are we not always 
saying so? We can hardly go outside our houses without 
stepping into confusion. What is to be done about the 
traflic ? We all make guesses as we walk about. Will 
a solution come from the sky or from under the earth, 
or does it lie simply in more organization? This guess 
involves least expenditure, so probably it is the most 
likely to be right. Already in the more crowded parts 
of South London direction-posts are to be seen indicating 
to the pedestrian where he had best cross the road. 
Naturally, South Londoners are still at liberty to cross 
where they like, but how long one wonders will such 
liberty last ? Is not this the thin end of the wedge—or, 
rather, of the bolt ?. In a few years we may have licensed 
crossing-places and a forty-shilling fine for venturing 

over the road between them. 
We hope never to see a day when the female population 
shall be contined to the house within certain hours— 


‘ 





PM 
a close-time for shoppers, as it were—but, really, We dy 
not know what other expedient could clear the Si 
walks. Oxford Street and High Street, Kensingty, 
are notoriously impassable in places. Where do 4, 
people come from? They were not there a few Year 
ago, yet the population does not increase very fast »,, 
the shop-gazing class has less leisure and less money the 
it had. The more men fall out of work the harder the 
women folk must labour at home in order to rup 4, 
house. So they do, too. The only conclusion to whic 
the contradictory evidence points is an unsatisfact, 
one. Wives are far more able than their husbands to j, 
in two places at once. Like middle-class incomes tip. 
are incalculable. How is it that people who have “ pos 
tively not a penny to play with,” “ cannot go to ¢) 
theatre” and “never hear any music” can _ insty 
wireless? There is more than one incomprehensiij 
thing about this miraculous new toy. 





Upon all sides we hear people complain that they cq 
never buy a book. Who, then, does buy them ? Wi 
gives seven-and-sixpence for a short novel? My 
theories are propounded, many guesses are made, ‘) 
only fact we have to go on is that the books swam 
Some say the lending libraries buy all the printed tray 
Others beg the question by making the obviously fa 
assertion that “‘there is an immense deal of moy 
about everywhere.” Meanwhile publishers require to} 
paid to publish anything which does not display in tly 
eyes exceptional talent or is not written over some « 
brated name. That they should do so is easily und 
stood considering the price of printing and of pay 
The question, however, remains: Who pays for the publi 
tion? The multitude of those who cannot get int 
print guess themselves hoarse. All sorts of wild sugy 
tions are made. The most unlikely theory that we hay 
lately heard propounded is that young women write t 
books and admiring swains pay the publisher, offer 
publicity as their. fathers and grandfathers offer 
jewellery, but that, at least, is a bad guess. Anyhoy 
the books are bought and read, and it is the middle-cla 
public at large, not the literary people, who read the 
This hard fact sets one off guessing again. What w 
be the result of this new book-feeding among those who 
we may describe as the unthinking educated—the train 
lowbrows ? Will it be productive of mental rickets 
merely of a strong digestion ? 

The men of science at the present moment are providi 
enough guesswork to employ the spare time of every sa 
man in the country. Anything may happen. All t! 
old people may find themselves young; all the youn 
couples may choose to have sons. On the other ham 
we may continue to be born and die in the old-fashion 
way. The adherents of the “ no change ” theories of 
past, however—the men who mistrusted Marconi, believe 
railways to be the last word in locomotion and expect: 
nothing more of photography but colour—were wrow 
So far the most venturesome guesses have been the mo 
successful. Wild surmisers have not lacked encourag 
ment. Faith-cures under new names receive credeii 
from many persons who cannot be accused of a religio! 
bias. Mental influences, malign and benign, may bh 
to be counted with in a manner to make dead Victor 
materialists rub their hollow eyes. 

Political guesswork is, as we know, the chief busine 
at the present moment of an influential professie 
Clever guesses scll like hot cakes. Every morning tli 
come new to our breakfast-tables and leave us wonder! 
what the hazard of the political arena has in store ! 
our children. We shall not all be rich, we know tha! 
but it is very possible indeed that we may all be poo! 
all of a sudden. Every effort of the Press to ‘ unsctt! 
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the inscrutable 23 housing question has so far failed. 
It is stuck. Meanwhile a Mussolini may even now be 
climbing the educational ladder, the horrors of a Soviet 
may be upon us, or we may just jog on. It is all guess- 
work. , 
People in trouble and suspense often think that any- 
thing is more bearable than uncertainty. In private 
anxieties this may well be true, but in matters which 
touch the ordinary man more nearly we doubt if the 
theory holds. All uncertainty has in it, after all, an 
element of hope. The public is in very good spirits, and 
ye doubt if men are not getting a certain amount of 
pleasure out of the situation. There is so much guess- 
play as well as guesswork to be taken account of. Some- 
thing of the sort pervades the best literature of the hour. 
The reader does not insist on being quite certain what the 
writer means. The “i’s” are not dotted to-day, and 
a play may depend for its popularity upon setting every 
man and woman in the audience guessing. Among less 
thoughtful people guessing competitions are rife: even 
the children’s papers are full of them, and all the little 
children of the slums sit hour after hour at “the Pic- 
tures” guessing stories. Do we want to go back to the 
age of calculation when men really believed in the power 
of wise deduction to foretell the future according to an 
absolute law of slow progress: an age when the word 
puzzle-headed described a miserable fool? We doubt it. 
Hope and fear involve each other in a strange way. 
“Don’t be too sure ’” seems to be the watchword of the 
young hopefuls of to-day. When their elders become 
too pessimistic they refuse to be depressed and tell 
them with a laugh, half kind and half mocking, to “ guess 


THE 
ENGLISH-SPEAKING WORLD. 


By EveLtyn WRENCH. 
( N Sunday morning at 11.15 a.m., when his fellow- 
countrymen were in church, Woodrow Wilson 
passed peacefully away, and thus ends a life which had 
all the elements of a Greek tragedy in it. Certainly no 
figure in our time reached such heights of world-popularity 
as Woodrow Wilson, and none within such a short 

period experienced defeat so bitter accompanied by a 
physical breakdown so complete. 

* * * * 

My first and only meeting with Mr. Wilson was in 
London at the end of 1918 at the American Embassy 
in Grosvenor Gardens. During his brief visit Mr. Wilson 
sct aside one morning for receiving deputations from 
organizations with the aims of which he sympathized. 
The previous day I had been informed that he would be 
ready to receive a deputation from the English-Speaking 
Union. When we arrived at the Embassy we found a 
small deputation from the League of Nations Union 
British branch in the waiting-room. After this deputa- 
tion had accomplished its task, our turn came. I read 
a brief address of welcome to the President and then 
summarized the aims and objects of the English-Speaking 
Union. On entering the room we were introduced indi- 
Vidually to Mr. Wilson by Mr. John W. Davis, who had 
just arrived in London as American Ambassador. The 
proceedings were friendly and informal, and Mr. Wilson 
did not rely on the written word for his reply. 

* * * * 

One remark of Mr. Wilson’s has always remained in 
my mind. He said, ‘“‘ Just because we do speak the 
ame language we ought to be very careful what we 
say about one another; the possession of a common 





tongue gives plenty of opportunities for the frictions 
monger.” 
* * + ” 

Two pictures of the treatment of Woodrow Wilson 
by the public come to my mind. Official duties took me 
to Charing Cross railway station on the December after- 
noon of his arrival from Paris. Charing Cross looked 
dingier than usual, if that were possible ; the red carpets 
only tended to accentuate the shabbiness of the gateway 
to London through which most of our eminent visitors 
arrive. On the platform were assembled Their Majesties 
the King and Queen and a distinguished gathering of 
statesmen. The little train—little, that is to say, from 
the American point of view—drew in on scheduled time, 
and His Majesty the King stepped forward and shook 
Mr. Wilson cordially by the hand as he descended from 
the special compartment. 

* * * * 

It was a great moment in the history of British- 
American relations; the first occasion on which a 
President of the United States, during his term of office, 
had visited Great Britain. My duty was to assist in 
looking after the deputation of visiting American 
journalists who were accompanying the President on his 
mission, and to try to make them feel at home in Great 
Britain. We conducted them into waiting motor-cars 
and followed in the wake of the Presidential car to 
Buckingham Palace. Never shall I forget the cheering 
multitudes, the feeling of electricity in the air, the 
all-round enthusiasm, the conviction that great things 
were happening in the world. London was paying her 
tribute to one whom we hoped was to be the chicf 
artificer in a better order of things. 

* * * * 

Eighteen months later I paid a visit to the United 
States, journeying as far West as Minneapolis. Wherever 
one went, in the smoking-cars of the Pullman, in the 
vestibule of the mammoth hotels, in the drawing-rooms 
of Washington, in University precincts, in commercial 
offices, there was one name upon which obloquy was 
poured. No one at that time seemed to have a good 
word to say for President Wilson. The ills of the world 
were attributed to him by a majority of his fellow- 
countrymen. Never can a metamorphosis of feeling 
have been so rapid. To stand up for Woodrow Wilson 
was indeed an unpopular task. 

* * * * 

It is now five years since the Peace Conference, and 
one can arrive at a juster estimate of Woodrow Wilson 
and his work than was possible in 1920. Of one thing 
we can be certain—that his name will be honourably 
remembered for all time in connexion with the great 
part he played in creating the League of Nations, 
imperfect as that instrument may still be. Some of the 
writers of the obituary notices in the Press, in referring 
to his tragic latter years, write of the disillusioned 
idealist, of the idealist whose schemes went wrong, and 
seem to imply that he failed because he was an idealist. 

* * * + 

Woodrow Wilson certainly did hitch his wagon to a 
star, but there was nothing wrong with the star; it was 
not his idealism that was a fault. Where he failed was 
in his dealings with his fellow-men; he lost contact 
with current public opinion and built a wall of reserve 
around himself. If he had taken with him to the Peace 
Conference men of the calibre of William H. Taft, 
Senator Root, and some of the other Republican leaders, 
and had decided nothing without consultation with 
them, the history of the world might have been very 
different to-day ; whatever decisions were arrived at in 





Paris would have borne the impress of the approval of 
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the entire American people and not that of the Democratic 
Party only. 
* * * * 

But when we have criticized his shortcomings to the 
full, there remains the great vision of world comity 
and co-operation conjured up for us by Woodrow Wilson. 
Painfully slow though our upvtard progress may be, 
the vision which Woodrow Wilson put before us will 
never be obscured, and when generations yet unborn 
look back to the birth-pangs of the League of Nations 
they will ever hold his name in grateful remembrance. 

* * * * 

On Monday the Government of Bombay announced 
that the release of Gandhi, the Indian Nationalist leader, 
would be made immediately for “‘ reasons of health ”’— 
very welcome news to all who knew of the Indian leader’s 
precarious state of health. We want no more “ martyrs ” 
in the British Empire. 


THE THEATRE. 
—_— jp. 
TWO FARCES. 

* THE CAMEL’S BACK,” BY W. SOMERSET MAUGHAM 
(PLAYHOUSE). “IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE,” BY 
ROI COOPER MEGRUE AND WALTER HACKETT 
(ALDWYCH). 

The Camel's Back sets out to amuse by means of its dialogue ; 
Jt Pays to Advertise by its situations. Mr. Maugham’s is a 
domestic drama—there is a clever and common-sense wife 
(excellently played by Miss Madge Titheradge), an incredibly 
obtuse barrister and domestic tyrant, a young couple to whose 
marriage the heavy father refuses his consent, a plot on the 
part of the women to make the heavy one believe himself to 
be mad, and on the heavy one’s part to make the women 
believe that he is going to elope with the cook, and in the end 
wedding bells and reconciliations. Mr. Maugham, you per- 
ceive, has not wasted a moment of his time in inventing a 
situation. Unfortunately neither has he characterised. A 
delightful ingénue grandmother and the barrister’s wife are 
the only two people who attempt to be anything but types, 
and as everything Hermione has apparently done in the past 
is in complete contradiction of what you find her doing before 
you on the stage, it is difficult to enjoy the one or two deft 
touches that her creator has given her. Though so insignifi- 
cant, the play is not, however, dull. 


I came away from Ji Pays to Advertise with a great 
respect for Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and the far-flung 
propaganda of the Labour Party. It grants all the 


, 


points ef “the other side” with such simplicity! The 
play’s general attitude to life and love is exactly like that 
of the old-fashioned sword and cloak play, only that the 
soldiers of fortune are not bandits at all, but respectable 
citizens and makers, or at any rate sellers, of soap. For that 
is the point, “* Thirteen Soap Unlucky for Dirt” is widely 
advertised, and even begins to sell in spite of its non-existence. 
Can you doubt that the names of Roi Cooper Megrue and 
Walter Hackett are but pseudonyms for Mr. and Mrs. 
Sidney Webb ? 

As a Socialistic tract the play gains immensely by the 
fact that the business men are none of them sinister, but full 
to the brim with uplift, the spirit of adventure, paternal 
affection and true love, only they dwell in a world apart, 
where the interests of the community are not considered. 
The play is really in many ways a very interesting sign of 
the times. There is a love interest, but the comic and the 
thrilling situations of the play arise entirely from the business 
interest. The enthusiasm and quickness with which the 
audience took the points were most remarkable. 

It Pays to Advertise is not as clever as Mr. Maugham’s play, 
indeed it is often dull, but it has tried. It deals with real life 
as it is lived by the people who come to sce it, and with its 
characters’ whole lives, not merely with such part of their 
lives 2s is claimed by love-making. The market-place always 
provides a good and legitimate object for the humour or the 
satire of the theatre, and it should be as in this play, the 


market-place of the moment. TARN 


THE STAGE SOCIETY. 

THE Stage Society and the actors concerned in it are ty be 
congratulated on their recent production of Mr, C.K 
Munro’s Progress, a formidable undertaking in Which, 
considering all the circumstances, they achieved a remarkabj. 
success. Those who have seen or read Mr. Munro's play 
The Rumour, produced by the same Society last season onl 
in book form reviewed by me not long ago in the Spectator 
will realize the feat of memory involved in learning the 
enormous speeches which fall to the principal actors jy 
Progress, for the method of presentation used by Mr. 
Munro in the two plays is identical. The relations of the 
Great Powers with one another and with the primitive people, 
of the lands which they “* open up ”’ to civilization, the methog 
of the companies concerned in such “ openings up,” tly 
complications of diplomacy and high finance —all are expose 
to us, in both plays, vividly, cynically, with convineiny 
seriousness and critical humour, by means of a series of 
glimpses from every angle. ‘Thus in Progress the first sce; 
shows a coffee-stall (a scene recurring at intervals, as a comie 
commentary, throughout the play), where the view of th 
““man in the street” is briefly registered. The next scep 
is in the Prime Minister’s room in Downing Street, where hy 
‘is receiving a deputation. Thence we are transported to 
Kokoland, where we are shown the natives in the first Stages 
of “civilization” by the representatives of certain great 
financial interests. Thenceforward, we return to London, 
to shareholders’ meetings, Cabinet meetings, philosophy at 
the coffee-stall, and so round again to and fro through ow 
360 degrees. 

It is an interesting method and, as a presentation of action, 
it is also interesting, for throughout the play nothing what. 
ever occurs on the stage. The action is always implied, never 
shown; and the fact that our attention can be held for 
something over four hours of talk, discussion and speech 
making argues well both for the seriousness and lightness o| 
Mr. Munro’s writing. He has, in an unusual degree, the power 
of presenting the argument of all sides with a really persuasiv 
force, and also for developing real and sharply individual 
characters out of mere talk. In both Progress ard The 
Rumour Mr. Munro is simply the destructive, the exposing 
critic. He does not suggest better alternatives to the pr 
ceedings he so drastically satirizes, and it is not imperativ 
that he should. Destructive criticism is a valuable agent, 
and presented, as in these plays, in artistic form it is entire 
legitimate and justifies itself in the only way possible—ly 
its success. Mr. Munro certainly ranks with the best of 
living English dramatists. 

The acting throughout was quite astonishingly good 
notably that of Mr. Nicholas Hannen in the exacting part o! 
the Prime Minister, Mr. Douglas Jefferies and Mr. Edwar! 
Rigby as Boom and Slump, Mr. Fisher White as Lord Man: 
and Mr. Michael Sherbrooke, who extraordinaly 
performance of Rattner, the German enyoy. 

MARTIN ARMSTRONG. 


gave an 


TO THE EDITOR. 


——<—$<——< > 


MR. BALDWIN’S LEADERSHIP. 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 

Sir,—Your criticism of Mr. Baldwin's leadership as Socialism’s 
opportunity will be read with the keenest attention by mat) 
old-fashioned Conservatives of the rank and file like myself 
who voted, albeit with some reluctance, for Mr. Baldwins 
policy, not because we believed in Protection for itself, bu! 
because we recognised that desperate such as 
unemployment and the chaos in the European exchanges 

may need desperate remedies. I still think, in spite of its 
failure, that Mr. Baldwin’s scheme had much to recomment 
it in the circumstances of the day, but inasmuch as Protection 
was definitely condemned and executed by the people # 
the General Election, I protest, with all the vigour possible, 
against the attempt to tie the Conservative Party to a corpse. 
Protection is not, and has not been for the last two gener 
ations, a Conservative principle, and the attempt to make t 
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nilar attempt to-day will result in a like disaster. of 
all times which could be chosen the present is, I submit, 
the most inappropriate, for with a Socialist Government 
in power pledged to force wages up without regard to economic 
conditions the chief check on Labour tyranny is freedom 
to import overseas goods when home manufactures become 
artificially dear. 

On the other hand, we must not imagine that the attempt 
to cling to Protection in spite of the animosity which, even 
iq its much modified form, it aroused is the result of sheer 
stupidity ; no, there is method in the madness, and the 
explanation is to be found chiefly in the idea that by fighting 
the next General Election on the question of Protection we 
should be able to divert the Socialist attack on personal 
freedom and the right of private ownership and thus avoid 
dass warfare. That is to say, it is hoped to stave off the 
orand Socialist assault on private property by means of a 
counter-attack under the banner of Protection. 

Unfortunately for this piece of strategy, the general initia- 
tive always lies with the attacking force, and the Socialist 
Party being the party of Revolution, is, and must always 
remain, the attacking force in spite of any counter-attacks 
which may be attempted by the defenders. In other words, 
nothing which we can do will prevent the Socialists from 
delivering their grand attack on individual liberty and the 
right of private ownership. Moreover Protection is a double- 
edged weapon, and as such somewhat dangerous to use. 
Nothing would be easier in the case of its adoption by the 
Conservative headquarters than for the Socialists to say 
to the electors : ‘* See how the cost of your food and clothing 
is to be raised by the action of selfish Capitalists who consider 
cnly their own gains ; give us your support and follow our 
kad and we will not only defeat their machinations but cripple 
them for ever by doubling the Income Tax and Death Duties 
and transferring so much of their capital from their pockets 


a Sil 


to yours.” 

Frankly, I do not see how it is possible by any strategy 
or subterfuge to avoid fighting the Socialists on the ground 
which they have chesen for delivering their assault, and I 
leny that in defending private ownership, reasonably used, 
we shall be inviting class warfare. There are a large number 
of persons in the upper class who have position and no pro- 
perty, and there are a large number of persons in the lower 
dass who have property and no position, while there is very 
little natural class bitterness in Kngland. In this connexion 
we may remember that there are a vast number of wage- 
camers in this country who could save, and save considerably, 
if they chose and thus rank as property-owners. Unfor- 
tunately for our future prosperity they do not choose, firstly 
hecause our system of taxation on savings instead of on spend- 
ings is dead against thrift; secondly, because “the State 
will provide” and therefore they need not bother; and 
thirdly, because in this material age they mean to have a 
good time, since they doubt the existence of a good Eternity. 
hese people are not so stupid as to want to destroy the social 
fabric, for they have the wit to understand, perhaps sub- 
consciously, that in all revolutions it is the intellectuals 
who come to the top while the sportsmen and good fellows 
I am, Sir, &e., 

C. F. Ryper. 


are kept religiously at the bottom. 
Scarcroft, Nr. Leeds. 


[To the Editor of the SpecTATOR.] 

Sin,—If the Conservative Party takes your advice and 
abandons Mr. Baldwin, they will deserve to lose the support 
of all who care (to use your own words) for what is ‘ fearless, 
straightforward and disinterested.” They will fall under 
the control of politicians like Lord Birkenhead or some 
such other. All credit is due to you that you did not oppose 
Mr. Baldwin at the election, but you have now given way 
to your fanatical hatred of anything which is not what you 
call Free Trade. Surely Colonial Preference, as proposed 
ina very limited form by Mr. Baldwin, cannot offend against 
two of the five guarantees you yourself lay down :—(2) 
Against class rule, whether of manual workers or of capitalists. 
(5) Against any policy designed to break up the solidarity 
of the Nation and Empire. Without some form of Imperial 
Zollverein, how can our little island hold its place in the 
world? With it we should be as strong as the United States. 

Do the pure Free Traders refuse to recognize any change 
in the last fifty years in the comparative position of England 


as a manufacturing community compared with other countries? 
If so, they are worshipping a fetish, and will lose all common 
interest with our colonies and dominions. Mr. Baldwin 
has undoubtedly been unsuccessful, but I trust that in spite 
of intrigues in his own party, the party will follow him, and 
thi.t the people of England will some day understand that 
the one real asset we possess is our connexion with our splendid 


Empire. Magna est veritas et praevalebit—I am, Sir, &c., 
G. B. R. 
THE PERIL TO NATIONAL VIRILITY. 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Str,—There are, I feel, tendencies of the time, due maybe 
in part to political influences, which I think merit attention 
since they may, in days to come, threaten the virility of the 
race. On all hands you notice a disposition to abandon 
personal initiative and to fall back on State assistance. Let 
me explain what I mean. Take Mothers’ Pensions—a 
suggested form of legislation now before the country. Surely 
this should be a contributory scheme ; otherwise, why should 
any man bother to save or to insure his life for the benefit 
of his family ?. Then there is emigration. What is becoming 
of the old type of pioneers when Members suggest voluntary 
emigration 2s a sort of wet-nursed experiment, in which the 
State takes a man’s every movement in hand, trains him, 
finds him a position, secs that he is paid the wage he wants, 
and guarantees security of employment? Alas, for the 
Pilgrim Fathers of 1924! 

In the debate on the Address I notice it was stated that 
the Building Trade Unions say they are perfectly willing 
to agree to dilution or augmentation if reasonable guarantees 
are given against unemployment. Labour claims for its 
children the broad highway of education from the school to 
the University, and rightly so. Why does it refuse this 
broad highway in respect of technical training? Only 
because certain Unions seem to have lost virility to such an 
extent that they fear the competition of ‘** youth knocking 
at the door.” It was also suggested that all boys should 
be kept at school until sixteen, so that this leaving age can 
synchronize with the age at which they can receive unem- 
ployment pay. I thought youth was enterprising ; I must 
have been wrong. Always, always the State keeping it in 
guiding strings! It is a long time since I read books of boys’ 
adventure and daring, but I suppose there is now no sale for 
this sort of stuff. Much of the legislation advocated means 
deterioration in the virility of the race. With levelling down, 
with meticulous avoidance of any incentive to personal effort, 
this is inevitable. It explains why much unemployment 
work is hampered when there is a general indisposition to 
move more than a few yards away from one’s doorstep. 
The really big and universal schemes need really virile, 
imaginative handling of the men needed for them, and it is 
just the reluctance of the men even to undergo temporary 
inconveniences which often hampers their execution. All 
these things are signs of the times, and they are regrettable. 
—I am, Sir, &c., EDWIN STOCKTON, 

90 George Street, Manchester. 


AND SIR CHARLES ADDIS. 


[To the Editor of the SpEcTATOR.] 

Sir,—The leading article in your issue of January 26th ended 
by saying that the British people want the dynamic, and not the 
static course, and to “‘ get on” by the best road. The Unionist 
arty were then asked why they do not show it to them. I 
suggest that you yourself gave the reason in the previous 
issue, when you said, “ there is just now an appalling lack of 
clear thinking among those whom we accept as guides.” 

This lack of clear thinking is nowhere more apparent than 
in the intimately important realm of Economics, where we 
are undoubtedly led by those who are statically minded. It 
is even more serious than that, since many cry, “ Back to 
1914.” All this is borne out in his latest book by Prof. 
Keynes, who writes: ‘‘ Nowhere do conservative notions 
consider themselves more in place than in currency; yet 
nowhere is the need of innovation more urgent. One is often 
warned that a scientific treatment of currency questions is 
impossible because the banking world is intellectually incapable 
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of understanding its own problems. If this is truc, the ordet 
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of society, which they stand for, will decay. . . . What we 
have lacked is a clear analysis of the real facts.” 

But if you continue to give, Sir, such clear analyses of the 
remarks of the statically minded as appeared over the initials 
E. J.S., there is yet hope that Mr. Keynes may be right 
when he continues: “ If the new ideas, now developing in 
many quarters, are sound and right, I do not doubt that, 
sooner or later, they will prevail.” By approaching them 
from the rationalistic standpoint of your correspondent there 
is hope that the money system may yet be treated scientifically, 
and not emotionally. 

For instance, the usual short reply to some suggestion for 
the relief of unemployment, such as the Thames Barrage, 
is that “ It cannot be afforded.”” That means, and can mean 
nothing else, that there is no lack of materials or men, merely 
of tickets to goods relative to price. Is it too much to expect 
of mankind an evolution of the money-system whereby the 
people can get what they want if it can be produced? In 
view of modern productivity, surely this is the only reasonable 
objective.—I am, Sir, &c., 

W. O. Frevp. 
Blackdown Hill, Leamington. 


POLITICS AND DRINK. 

[To the Editor of the Specraton.] 
Sir,—I must ask leave to make a final protest against 
the methods of controversy which Lady Astor has seen fit 
to adopt. She presumes that I write as Chairman of the 
Trade Defence Association. I have already imformed her 
that I write as a plain man, endowed, I hope, with a modicum 
of common sense. She goes on to suggest that my object 
is to threaten the Conservative Party. Dressed as I may be, 
in a little bricf authority, I have neither leisure nor inclination 
to play so fantastic a trick. Finally, she blandly ignores a 
destructive criticism by Mr. Arthur Sherwell of a most 
important schedule attached to one of the operative clauses 
of the Bishop of Oxford’s Bill. I may leave your readers 
to form their own conclusions.—I am, Sir, «c., 

F. P. WuITBREAD. 
5 Upper Belgrave Street. 


[To the Editor of the Spectrator.] 

Sir,—Indian Excise policy is really not quite so simple as 
the letter of an ex-Commissioner of Excise seems to imply. 
If the inverse variation of price and consumption were equal 
it would be simple enough, but, of course, it is not so. The 
decrease of consumption has always been less than the increase 
of price ; in my own province it has been much less, great 
enhancements of excise duty having reduced consumption 
to only a very slight extent. This accounts for the increase 
of revenue which your correspondent mentions. Now, this 
extra revenue has to be paid by someone, and for reasons 
which need not be explained here it is certain that the middle- 
man passes almost all of it on to the consumer. The consumer 
of spirits, in a great part of India at least, is generally a 
labourer or peasant; and if he drinks rather less but pays 
much more for his drink, the excess must come out of his 
housekeeping money. In other words, a high excise duty 
is a tax on the wives and children of the poor. No doubt 
consumption could be greatly reduced by rates so high as 
to approach the point of diminishing returns; but for the 
reason shown above this extreme has been avoided, even under 
an Excise Minister whose election address had advocated 
Prohibition. 

Indian Excise policy has been much more successful in 
another way, that is by reducing the strength of spirits. 
The result has been that more liquid is consumed but less 
alcohol. At the same time, the consumption of beer and 
toddy (a mild beverage made of fermented palm-sap) has been 


<a 
That basic fact is in danger of being forgotten in t! 
tain days, but Mr. Ramsay MacDonald will 
our solid working men want work, and not theoretical ny 
trums. By “ work” I mean trade activity resulting he q 
genuine demand. Work artificially created by the Gov, 
ment is merely window-dressing. Meanwhile, the Cenens 
public can lessen unemployment by purchasing British pr “? 
in preference to the foreign variety. Every time we buy; 
foreign article we are taking bread out of the mouth Of op 
fellow-countrymen. 

Those who doubt this should visit such cities as Birminohy, 
the home of that essentially British industry, the tyre te 
Taking the figures for the whole of Great Britain, at leas 
50 per cent. of our tyre workers have been totally unemploys 
for the last two years. Although our British firms ey 
supply every tyre required by our motorists, yet in the mi 
months to September 30th, 1923, no less than £2,994» 
worth of foreign tyres and tubes were purchased in Brity, 
from foreign firms, who are under no obligation to bring then, 
selves within the range of the Income Tax Acts. Cerma 
cycle tubes, for instance, have recently been sold here at ¢ d 
whereas the cost of material alone with us would have beep 1s 
—I am, Sir, &c., W. Grant-Morpry, 
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BURKE ON LENIN. 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—Surely the following passage from Burke forms » 
admirable picture of Lenin. Burke begins by saying why: 
men of intellect have done for the world, and then continues: 


“Naturally, men so formed and finished are the first gifts 
Providence to the world. But when they have once thrown of t! 
fear of God, which was in all ages too often the case, and the fe 
of man, which is now the case, and when in that state they come; 
understand one another, and to act in corps, a more dread 
calamity cannot arise out of hell to scourge mankind. Nothing c 
be conceived more hard than the heart of a thoroughbred met 
physician. It comes nearer to the cold malignity of a wicked spir 
than to the frailty and passion of a man. It is like that of t 
principle of evil himself, incorporeal, pure, unmixed, dephlegmat: 
defecated evil. It is no easy operation to eradicate humanity fro 
the human breast. What Shakespeare calls ‘the compunctio 
visitings of nature,’ will sometimes knock at their hearts, a 
protest against their murderous speculations. But they hav 
means of compounding with their nature. Their humanity is not 
dissolved. They only give it a long prorogation. They are rea 
to declare that they do not think two thousand years too long 
period for the good that they pursue. It is remarkable that t 
never see any way to their projected good, but by the read of so 
evil. Their imagination is not fatigued with the contemplation 
human suffering through the wild waste of centuries added | 
centuries of misery and desolation. Their humanity is at the 
horizon—and, like the horizon, it always flies before them.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., 


“MAIDEN” PRIME MINISTERS. 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Str,—Captain Berkeley, M.P., in his article in the Spectator 
January 26th, says there has never before in our politic! 
history been a Prime Minister who attained that office withov 
previous experience of Government. Having no books 0 
reference here, I hesitate to speak with assurance, but I a 
much mistaken if there have not been several such- 
Addington, for example, and Bute, and I think one or tw 
others in the eighteenth century. Of course, I take ‘* Gover 
ment” to mean Ministerial political oflice.—I am, Sir, &e, 
San Remo, January 28th. x me 


[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Str,—Captain Berkeley in his article on “ Three Leaders of 
Labour” says that “‘ the younger Pitt, who rose at once t 
Cabinet rank, provides the nearest analogy” to “a Prime 
Minister who has attained that office without any previous 
experience in Government.” Is there not an equally neat 





encouraged as a substitute for spirits with good results. If 
reformers in England and America would admit that beer 
is really a temperance drink it would be much easier to reach 
an agreed solution of the drink problem.—I am, Sir, &c., 

; ANOTHER Ex-COMMISSIONER OF EXCISE. 


LABOUR’S ACID TEST. 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 


Sir,—May I sk for space to remind the public that the only 
remedy for our unemployment is orders for British goods ? 


analogy, of later date, in the case of Disraeli? He was 
appointed Chancellor of the Exchequer and leader of the 
House of Commons in Lord Derby’s Government of 185: 
without any previous experience. ‘* Of the members of the 
Cabinet,” as Mr. Buckle says in his biography, “ only three 
had been Cabinet Ministers before, and none of the rest was 
even a Privy Councillor.” The number of Privy Councillors 
was, in fact, fewer than took office three weeks ago under Mr. 
MacDonald. Disraeli was not among the three. Describing 
in Endymion the scene at Windsor when the new Ministers 
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cere sworn Of the Privy Council and received the seals, he | welfare of the British race. And they have been assisted by 
ee .—"* One of this band, a gentleman without any official | representatives of the Ministry of Health and the Board of 
experience whatever, was not only placed in the Cabinet, Sducation. They initiated and carried through the National 
put was absolutely required to become the leader of the House | Birth Rate Commission and its Inquiries and Reports. The 


of Commons, which had never occurred before, except in 

the instance of Mr. Pitt in 1782.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

« Liverpool Post”’ Office, A. MACKINTOSH. 
130 Fleet Sireet, E.C. 


SIR SYDNEY OLIVIER, AN EXPERIENCED 
ADMINISTRATOR. 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
sia,—Lord Burnham lately remarked that the people of 
Jamaica were insular, and that West Indians in general 
were too parochial. As a privileged person, who won deserv- 


ect 


as largely true. But they would have an equal right to retort 
the terms on the English Press in particular and the people 
ia general for knowing so little about Jamaica and the rest 
of the British West Indies. For several papers have barely 
mentioned the fact that a member of the new Government, 
sir Sydney Olivier, was the presiding genius of Jamaica for 
some sixteen years. And those that have mentioned this 
have not pointed out that his record in this capacity was so 
distinguished and satisfactory as to mark him out as fit for 





iy much enthusiastic appreciation on his recent visit, his | 
criticism will be received meckly, and also rightly accepted | 


organization which has conducted these prolonged and patient 
researches, and which has also promoted the physical and 
moral renewal of the race in many other directions, has been, 
and is, entirely dependent upon voluntary contributions. 
These, owing to the long continued depression, tke heavy 
burden of taxation and the death of supporters, have seriously 
failed, and we must now find immediate financial support of 
£1,000 to mect pressing bank liabilities, and to save this work 
and its future. We earnestly appeal to the readers of the 
Spectator to help us to save this work to help the British race. 
Cheques may be sent to any of the undersigned. The Bishop 
of Winchester, Farnham Castle, Surrey ; Rev. Dr. R. C. Gillie, 
7 Bryanston Mansions, Bryanston Square, London, W. 1; 
Principal A. E. Garvie, New College, Hampstead, London, 


| N.W. 3, or to Sir Hermann Gollancz, 60 Gower Street, London, 


W.C. 1.—We are, Sir, &c., 
TuEODORE Winton (President), R. C. GrLure, 
ALFRED E. GARvVIE (Chairman), and Hrer- 
MANN GOLLANCZ (Treasurer). 
We, the undersigned, who are acquainted with the National 
work referred to in the above appeal, who realize its permanent 
value to the welfare of the British race, warmly commend this 


| appeal, and hepe that your readers will generously respond to 


very high position and large responsibility such as he will | 


have as Secretary for India. 
relation to the Pear] of the Antilles, first as Secretary of the 
Royal Commission on the Sugar Industry in 1897, of which 
one member was Sir Edward Grey, now Lord Grey of 
Fallodon, Then as Colonial Secretary of the Island from 
1897-1904. Then as Principal Clerk in the Colonial Office 
for West Indian and West African affairs, and finally as 
Governor from 1907-13. His appointment as Governor 
was no matter of routine, but was largely due to the strong 
representations to the Colonial Office from all sections in 
the Island that he was the one man able to restore it after 
the destructive earthquake of 1907, in and around Kingston, 
the capital, He was received with acclamation, and though, 
as usual with capable and impartial administrators this 
popularity was not maintained at the same fervent temper- 
ature, he thoroughly justified the confidence placed in him. 
Ile restored the finances of the Island, gave new hope and 
courage to the business men of Kingston, superintended the 
erection of imposing and solid new Government buildings, 
and resumed the forward policy of Sir Henry Blake in the 
building of bridges and roads. His Socialism was only 
manifest in his warm regard and thorough respect for the 


Hie made his mark in every | 





black and coloured races, and his anxiety that they should | 


reeccive every fair attention. Otherwise he comported himself 


with the dignity of the average Governor and associated | 


freely with the official and planting classes. 
popular with all in the Government services, both as Colonial 
Secretary and as Governor. 

In between these two offices he wrote for the Socialist 
Library a small book, White Capital and Black Labour. As 
an orthodox Churchman I must take exception to his tone 
in this book with regard to doctrine, for it is rather too much 
that of the “* superior person.” And while in the Colony his 
indifference to religious affairs and his departure from the 
normal churehgoing habits of Governors before and after 
save offence to many and grief even to his admirers. 

But with the educational and civilizing and humanizing 
eflorts and effects of the missionaries of all denominations 
le had the fullest sympathy and admiration, and evinced it 
in all various ways in his administration, as well as in this 
book—I am, Sir, &e., 

C. H. Cougs, 


RACE RENEWAL. 
[To the Lditor of the SpecraTorR.] 
Sir,—The National Council for Race Renewal has been en- 
geged for over twenty years in inspiring and assisting our 
educationists and teachers. They 
include in their membership over seventy recognized authori- 
ties in medicine, sociology, statistics, economics and ethics, 
who have given their knowledge and time to conduct scientific 
Tescarches. into problems affecting the physical and moral 


! . . 
legislators, religious 


He was also | 





it. It would be, in our judgment, a real loss to the whole 
country if this work had to be discontinued through lack of 
financial assistance at this juncture. 
(Signed by) James CricuTon-Browne, J. 
ARTHUR THOMSON, ASKWITH, BALFOUR OF 
Bur.eicn, GLADSTONE, and EpWwarp 
Suorrr. 

[We have been forced by lack of space greatly to reduce this 
letter, but no doubt full information as to the details of the 
work would be forwarded to any reader applying to the 
Secretary at 60 Gower Street, W.C. 1.—Eb. Spectator.] 


THE ENGLISHMAN’S PRAYER-BOOK. 
[To the Editor of the SpecTAToR.] 
Srr,—All Wesleyan Methodists among your readers would 
appreciate the article on the Englishman’s Prayer-book by 
the Bishop of Norwich. They may reasonably refrain from 
discussion on the wider question, but the proposed alterations 
or alternatives to the Order of Holy Communion affect them 
closely, if indirectly. That Order has been continuously 
in use by Wesleyan Methodists from the days of Wesley. 
He would be a bold man who ventured in the Pastoral Session 
of the Wesleyan Conference to suggest any revision. If 
the Order were altered, it is conceivable—and, indeed, very 
possible—that they would retain the present form. Should 
they do so, while Anglicans had newer forms to choose from, 
which usage would be the more Nonconformist ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
EDWARD WEAVER 
(Superintendent Minister, Folkestone Cireuit), 


THE STRAWBERRY. 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Srr,—In the article on “ The Kindly Fruits,” appearing in 
your issue of February 2nd, the familiar eulogy of the straw- 
berry is attributed to a Bishop. The saying itself is to be 
found in Walton’s Complete Angler, where the author declares 
that ‘* We may say of Angling, as Dr. Boteler said of straw- 
berries : ‘ Doubtless God could have made a better berry, 
but doubtless God never did.’” In the notes to the edition 
before me, that of John Major, London, 1844, which I have 
always understood to be reliable, ‘‘ Dr. Boteler ” is identified 
with Dr. William Butler, a celebrated but eccentric physician, 
born at Ipswich about 1535, and afterwards a Fellow of Clare 
Hall, Cambridge. Was Major mistaken in this explanation ?— 
I am, Sir, &e., H. M. W. 


BRIGHTER BRITISH BREAKFASTS. 
[To the Editor of the SPEcTATOR.} 
Srr,—I wonder whether any of your women readers—and 
possibly their menfolk are not averse to a whimsical diversion 
either—could suggest a menu for an ideal British breakfast ? 
During a recent very extensive tour of your cities, the one 
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thing that most impressed me as an American was the appal- 
ling tediousness, not to say dullness, of the day’s initial meal ; 
and it has provoked the reflection that breakfast, rather than 
any other meal, moulds or mirrors a nation’s character. 
Certainly it is the one that varies most. Is it possible, then, 
that the stolidity of the Scotch may be traced to porridge ? 
Or that these interminable British vistas of bacon and eggs, 
taken neat, tend to reduce the originality of the Englishman’s 
outlook on the affairs of his daily life? Americans believing, 
rightly or not, that the fruitarian is notoriously the most 
intelligent man on earth, begin the day with a simple Pagan 
platter of fresh apples or pears, continue with an orange 
cocktail—sugared orange scooped into a tumbler—and end 
perhaps with poached eggs, or, as we say,“* eggs with the sunny 
side up.” And you say we have no sense of humour... 
Personally I pin my faith to Anglo-American brotherhood 
on the breakfast table and everywhere, but I still feel rather a 
foreigner when ordering the orange cocktail. It would be 
extremely interesting, therefore, to know whether there is yet 
sufficient evidence to refute as the basest libel the suggestion 
that although the Englishman’s home may be his castle, his 
breakfast will more than likely be his ruin.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Peccy O'NEILL. 
Savoy Theatre, Strand, W.C. 
INCOME TAX AND RESIDENCE ABROAD. 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—By a process of argument above the comprehension 
of an ordinary layman, the inspector of foreign dividends 


has decided that I was ordinarily resident in England from | 


April, 1922, to April, 1928, although I was abroad for eighteen 
out of the twenty-two months in which the above period is 
comprised. During that time I had a permanent residence 
abroad, and am returning to a permanent residence shortly. 
Your paper is not the place to discuss the labyrinths of the 
official mind, but it does seem a little unjust that there should 
be no right of appeal against such extraordinary rulings, and 
it is this point which I wish to ventilate.—I am, Sir, &c., 

T. D. Pitcirr 


Naval and Military Club. (Major-General retired). 


MR. COPPARD, MR. BULLETT 
KATHERINE MANSFIELD. 
[To the Editor of the Sprcravor.] 
Sir,—Mr. Roger Buckworth’s gentle challenge about my 
views upon the work of Mr. Gerald Bullett and Katherine 
Mansficld can only be answered by a reference to the muzzi- 
ness of critical definitions. People have defined Beauty and 
Style and Realism and Romanticism, but as soon as you apply 
their dicta you become aware of striking inadequacies ; and 
this is just as true of the terms subjective and objective. The 
meanings I attach to them seem to differ totally from Mr. 
Buckworth’s, but there they are. 

The objective method of writing is that by which the 
characters themselves direct the whole progress of the story. 
Their psychology, with the least possible intrusion by the 
author, is revealed directly by their own words and actions, 
and the things they are permitted to observe. The subjective 
is naturally the contrary method ; you learn principally not so 
much by seeing the tale enacted before you, as by the narration 
of the author—partially dramatized, it is true—but also in 
the way of aside, parenthesis, recollection, and the scores of 
devices by which a tale is rather insinuated or hypotheticated, 
than explicitly presented. In other words, the antithesis, 
if it is one, is that of drama versus history, or, if you like, Mr. 
Hardy versus Mr. Conrad ; or, to take a simple illustration, the 
method of the cinema (continuous movement) versus the magic 
lantern (a series of pictures with observations by the operator). 
Because I believe the former method to be especially appropri- 
ate to the short story, I ventured to suggest its closer adoption 
by the author of The Street of the Eye. I think The Mole, for 
instance, lost more than it gained by being presented through 
the interposed mind of one who had ony sensed the implica- 
tions, instead of actually witnessing the tragedy. Mr. Buck- 
worth’s remarks upon Katherine Mansfield seem to me very 
unjust. In observation, she was extraordinarily ‘ above the 
average.” What she saw were significant actualities rather 


AND 


flashing movement—the actuality of drama, not a Natratig, 
0 


of it. Whether she drew on her own experiences and mem 
or on those of other people, has not the 
judgment of her art.—I am, Sir, &c., 


; Ties, 
slightest bearing ip , 


A. E. Corparp, 
Little Poynatis, Kimble Wood, Skirmett, 
Henley-on-Thames. 


BRITAIN AND AMERICA. 

[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Sin,—Mr. Loring’s letter, which you published some time am) 
brings out a point that has for long interested mce—viz,, ast 
how much interest the American public really has in a Closer 
friendship with England. We read much of iner asing ins 
tility, or of warmer friendship, &c. ; but it seems to me we gp 
altogether on a wrong basis. Hither friendship or hostility 
presupposes a certain amount of interest, and I venture ¢ 
say that among the great mass of the American people they 
is neither friendship nor hostility, but absolute indifference 
and ignorance of, the entire subject. 

I can speak more exactly of the Pacific Coast, and note thy 
Mr. Loring says that the dedication of the memorial to Mir 
Page was ignored in Pacific Coast cities, also that Pay 
never touched the popular imagination. At least three. 
quarters of the people on the Pacific Coast never heard of 
Westminster Abbey, nor know the name of a single America, 
Ambassador to any Court in the world. I can only think of 
two names in modern times that can be said to touch th 
imagination of the whole people—Roosevelt and Henry Ford 
unless we add Dempsey and Firpo: but there, I don’t want 
to be frivolous! These 75 per cent. of Coast people knoy 
nothing politically about Europe, except that she is in q) 








than ideas, and she gave the content of her people’s minds in 


awful mess, and that they are very prosperous ; and, therefor 
anything that Hiram Johnston has to say about keeping clear 
is listened to with interest. 

The only foreign question they knew anything about wa 
the Irish one ; and they knew that all wrong, because of loca 
propaganda. The aggressive Irishman was in their midst and 
ceased not day or night in his nefarious task. There was real 
hatred of England on this head, but when the Free State was 
inaugurated this died away ; but in its place comes no love fur 
England—simply indifference. They can see no reason why 
anyone should bother them about loving England. They ar 
prosperous and busy, and it is a long way to Europe. Itis lik 
someone who bores you to death about some man: “ You 
fellows ought to know each other, are just suited, &c.,” unt 
you say : * Oh, shut up! He may be all right, but I'm busy 
and have no particular use for him.’ The Pacific Coast peopl 
by the way, probably have the best schools in the world, and 
as a whole are a highly intelligent people. 

America is a highly diversified nation, prosperous and ver 
busy, and three-quarters of her people never give England a 
thought, kindly or otherwise. How many of the America! 
public know anything about England spending millions at 
Singapore ? (as mentioned in Mr. Loring’s letter). It appears 
to me that many intelligent people on both sides, in dwelling 
on an Anglo-American closer relation, have assumed that thi 
bulk of the people are interested for or against, and have 
written and talked accordingly. But it isn’t a living question 
when you can’t stir a ripple of interest in the majority, and 
whilst genuine, well-meant propeganda in this direction 
excites an irritation possibly more harmful than any good 
that is accomplished. The proper course is not to attempt t 
force matters, and to abstain from all obvious propaganda 
and too much sentiment. When real interest is evidenced it 
a closer union, ways and means will naturally appear.—I am, 
Sir, &e., C. B. WINGATE. 

Durham, California. 


IRISH CONVERSATION. 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Str,—When the Spectator is accused of unworthy prejudice 
the accusation should be better supported than it is in the 
letter signed “ Luba Kaftannikoff” in your _ issue of 
January 26th. 
In your issue of January 5th Eliezer ben Yehudah was 
commended for a work of monumentally patient and 


scholarly reconstruction in bringing back to common use 4 
language whose literature is of world-wide importance: 
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— 
the same issue persons interested in the revival of the Irish 
janguage were warned of the need of patience and scholarship, 
= beet =) P . ° re 
and it was shown that national sentiment in Ireland (as in 
me States of Eastern Europe) was in danger of forgetting 


50 . 
There 


both common sense and the needs of true education. 
js no inconsistency here. 

Your correspondent does not attack the main contentions 
of the article of January 5th. It is certainly not for us in 
England to cavil at the effort which is being made in the 
Irish Free State to promote national feeling by encouraging 
a national language ; but we are entitled to criticize, if the 
effort is being made with inefficient or even detrimental 
materials, and in the spirit which caused the new republic of 
Poland to pull down the most beautiful building in Warsaw 
—the Russian Cathedral. 


movement will be undermined, and we shall again say with 
Doctor Johnson, “* You have disappointed me. I expected 
and large publications in the Irish 


great discoveries . 
remains as it was, doubtful 


Janguage; but the world still 
and ignorant.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
Tue WRITER OF THE ARTICLE. 


HERALDRY AND THE WAR. 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sin,—On January 18th, 1919, you published a Ietter of mine 
(p. 71) suggesting how appropriately families might com- 
memorate their soldier sons in heraldry. It may be interesting 
to note that on January 29th this year I heard from a lady 
who had saved that letter of five years ago with the hope, 
some day, to adopt the suggestion then made, as now she 
desired to do. 

She need, of course, only have written to the College of 
Arms, and not to me at all, though I was pleased to know. 
Truly 1 believe seed sown in the Spectator is more fruitful 
than that in any other soil.—I am, Sir, &c., 

4 Glenloch Road, Hampstead, N.W. 38. 


J. EK. ANSELL. 


OF THE LABOUR PARTY. 
| To the Editor of the SpecTATOR.|] 
Smr,—Whoever “* Analyst’ is, who writes you on February 2nd, 
he has exposed his ignorance by lumping Jewish Labour 
Members of Parliament with Irish and “ foreigners ” 
“nationality” as ‘non-English Labour Members.” This 
is like saying that A, B, and C are by nationality Canadians, 
Romanists, and foreigners respectively—in fact, rather more 
fatuous, because Jews, when British citizens, have no foreign 
allegiance, either temporal or spiritual.—I am, Sir, &c., 
210 Woodstock Road, Oxford. ALFRED L. EMANUEL. 





ANALYS 


WINTER DISTRESS LEAGUE. 

[To the Editor of the Srpecraton.] 
Sirn,—One of the most tragie aspects of unemployment is 
that the longer it continues the more heavily is the worker 
handicapped in life’s struggles. The increasing shabbiness 
of clothes, &c., means that when at last the longed-for chance 
arrives it cannot be taken advantage of. One of the most 
practical methods of helping workers is to provide them 
with whatever is necessary to enable them to accept work 
when it is offered. 

May I appeal to your generosity again for space to ask 
your readers to send us any old clothes or boots and shoes 
they may be able to spare? Any necessary repairs are done 
in our own workroom by women who would otherwise be 
unemployed, and we have dozens of cases where the provision 
of a tidy overcoat or suit or dress has meant a fresh start. 





If such books as are dealt with in | 
. . . . | 
the article continue to be widely used in Irish schools, the 


in England, who tells me how much he enjoys its pages, a 
pleasure which he could not otherwise afford, moderate as the 
cost of the Spectator is to the purchaser. He then, by arrange- 
ment with me, sends it en to a correspondent in Mauritius, 
who is also a clergyman, and who has written to tell me how 
grateful he is for the opportunity. After he has read it himself 
and circulated it about among his friends there, he finally 
forwards it on to a relative in Virginia, by which time I should 
imagine the poor Spectator must be more or less in tatters ! 
I may add that I have been a regular reader of the Spectator 
for over thirty years, and for some time have been in the habit 
of sending it to unknown correspondents abroad. Prior to 
1914 I used to send it out to South Africa. I enclose my card. 
—I am, Sir, &ce., ‘ ae 


BRITISH EMPIRE EXHIBITION AND 
PAYING GUESTS. 


[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.] 


| Sir,—We are hearing a great deal about the British Empire 


Exhibition, and the need for providing accommodation for 
the number of visitors expected from the Dominions and 
from the United States. 

There must be numbers of people who would be willing 
and glad to receive such visitors as paying guests under 
suitable guarantees, but so far I have seen no notice of any 
Association intended to bring together those who need 
accommodation and those who have it to offer. Can you or 


| any of your readers help me with information onthe subject ? 


| 


| see them used for titles of books, plays, &e. ; 


under | 





Parcels should be addressed to the Winter Distress League, | 


Devonshire House, Piccadilly. Thanking you for 
constant kindness to the League’s work.—I am, Sir, &c., 
tTtuEL M. Woop. 
(Chairman of Finance Committee.) 
Devonshire House, Piccadilly, W.1. 


A “SPECTATOR” ITINERARY. 
[To the Editor of the SPECTATOR.] 
Sin,—It will, I am sure, interest you to know what a distance 
at least one copy of your excellent paper covers, after being 
read by myself and my family. I then send it to a clergyman 


j 
your | 





-I am, Sir, &c., As Bs Pease, 


89 Sunny Gardens, Hendon, N.W. 4. 


A MANIA FOR INVERTED COMMAS. 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sir,—I wonder if anyone can explain the modern craze for 
For many years it has been common to 
indeed, so 


inverted commas. 


general is the practice that one feels a little pedantic in 
using italics. It is, however, only in the last few years 
that the name of one’s house has arrived in them. Why 
the house ? Why not the town, or one’s name? To me it 
is a mystery. I find it done mostly by young people, often 
from schools where I can hardly think they were taught 
I have also had letters from America with my 
I am, Sir, &c., H. W. 


to do so. 
house thus decorated. 


y wy ) Yr 
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SANCTUARY. 
In that free mansion of the mind 
Where those forsaken go 
My love is like a wanton wind 
Moving the tapestry to and fro 
And like an incense-laden air 
Diffusing fragrance everywhere. 


Lorn Ariadne vainly calls 

From Naxos’ empty strand : 
Andromache from Trojan walls 

Sees godlike Hector dragged in the sand ¢ 
Deserted Psyche weeps alone, 
Beside her lamp, her Cupid flown. 


But in that house one room there is 
Where on a wall are strewn 
Instead of ancient histories 
Shadows of branches cast by the moon, 
And there my Love herself appears 
Faintly as through a mist of tears. 


And I have beaten on that wall 
Bruised hands that smote in vain, 

Till wearied limbs grew fain to fall 
Slumber then gathering up my pain: 
And once I dreamed she touched my hair, 

But no dawn ever found her there. 


A. Hucu Fisuer. 
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A BOOK OF THE MOMENT. 
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SHELLEY AND THE 


Shelley and the Unromantics. 
(Methuen. 16s. net.) 


UNROMANTICS. 


By Olwen Ward Campbell. 


Tus is an exceedingly interesting and able book. Indeed, 
I have only one quarrel with it: its title is somewhat mis- 
leading, or rather it is misleading as to one section of the book, 
and perhaps I ought in complete justice to add not very 
accurate in regard to the other part, unless a somewhat 
esoteric and perhaps unscientific definition is given to the 
word “ romantic.” But, after all, the goddess who presides 
over the giving of names is the greatest jade on Olympus— 
though, happily, her misdirections and misdescriptions 
mutter very little after one has got into the house. Once 
there, nomenclature ceases to be of importance. Only the 
good meal and the easy bed concern the resident. When 
you have begun to read the book it would not have mattered 
if Mrs. Campbell had called her work A Ton of Broken 
Bricks. You immediately see that she is a writer and critic 
of the first force. She has read, she has understood, and she 
can transfer her sympathy and her knowledge to her readers. 
She begins by developing a vein of thought which, if not 
altogether new in essentials, seems quite new owing to the 
way in which she follows it. Gray told us how to know a 
nation. We were “ to read their history in a people’s eyes.” 
Mrs. Campbell tells us to read Shelley’s history in the eyes of 
his friends. And very good advice it is—good Whig advice, 
indeed, for were not the Whig politicians always insisting 
that the way to judge a stateman was by his associates ? 
“Whom is he acting with?” was their test question. And so 
Peacock and Hogg, Byron and Leigh Hunt, Medwin and 
Trelawny, are brought before us, and we are made to test 
Shelley by his reactions upon them. Admirably does Shelley 
endure the severe test. Here were men all different, and 
most of them horrid—Byron and Trelawny were real “* cats’’— 
yet they all, sometimes almost unwillingly, as in the case of 
Byron, testify to Shelley’s essential goodness of nature and, 
strange as it sounds, though I believe it can be completely 
justified, his uprightness. The witnesses to character might 
have been chosen after many conferences by the most experi- 
enced counsel learned in the law, in order to vindicate their 
client from very damaging accusations supported by very 
strong evidence. When a_ cynical, selfish, sentimental 
debauchee like Byron says much the same thing in favour 
of the accused as is sakl by Peacock, who had both good 
sense and good character; when a shrewd, commonplace 
lawycr like Hogg, a retired naval officer and bore like Medwin, 
and a flighty, good-hearted, though weakly, litterateur like 
Hunt ; and, last of all, a swashbuckling, hard-hearted and 
false-hearted liar and braggadocio like Trelawny, a veritable 
swordsman and swaggerer, or even a miles gloriosus of the 
Elizabethan type are all in a tale, we feel that an impartial 
judge would, even if, per se, he detested the actions of the 
accused, be obliged to charge the jury in favour of the 
accused. ‘*The evidence to character is of a very remarkable 
description. It might, indeed, gentlemen of the jury, be 
said to go far beyond what most of us could expect to have 
said of ourselves if we were placed in the same unfortunate 
predicament as the person whose conduct is the subject of 
this judicial inquiry.” 

The sovereign, the authoritative element in the composi- 
tion of Shelley’s character, is his goodness and greatness of 
soul. That sounds a hard saying, when one remembers the 
squalor and the cruelty of a great many of his acts, and the 
hideous mess from almost every point of view which he made 
of his life. Though with such a father as Mr. Timothy 
Shelley it is difficult to call him a bad son, yet in effect he 
Was so, and, at any rate, he made a thoroughly good and 
loving mother as unhappy as she could have been made. 
As to his relations with his sisters I shall say nothing. That 
is a dark road haunted by spectres which might perhaps be 
laid if full inquiry were now possible. As it is not possible 
it must be left unexplored. He was a bad husband, if we are 
to judge him by what happened and not by what he had 
intended should happen. His was not merely a tragic failure. 
He did things which were utterly inexcusable, judged by the 
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common standards of human conduct. He may have Meant 
to be unselfish. I think he probably did. But who can 
doubt that he thought, like most of us, too much of himself 
and his own feelings, and too little of others? As a father 
he was unfortunate, but no one can call him faultless, 

It is only in the relations of friendship that Shelley’s actions 
need no excuse. There, indeed, he shines. And yet I must 
say once more that, however wretched for himself and fo, 
others is the record of his life, tried by those essentia] con. 
siderations, which, alas! afford most of us nothing but shame 
and condemnation, he stands acquitted. Let us apply to 
him the supreme test of Christianity—the test everywhere 
implicit in the teachings of Christ, but most poignantly 
expressed in the rule laid down in that most precious of alj 
the additions to the Canon—-the interpolation or addendum 
to the fifth verse of the sixth chapter of St. Luke—the great 
discovery in the Codex Bezae :— 

= On _ the same day, having seen one working on the Sabbath 
He said to him, ‘O man, if indeed thou knowest what thou doeat, 
thou art blessed; but if thou knowest not, thou art accursed, 
and a transgressor of the law.’” , 
This, of course, is an amplification of the doctrine of sinning 
against the light, or rather, a parallel admonition. The man 
who worked on the Sabbath was only accursed and a trans. 
gressor if he was indifferent whether the thing he did was 
right or wrong so long as he wanted to do it. The man who 
was blessed was he who understood, or honestly believed he 
understood, the nature of his acts, and, whether right or 
wrong in fact, was acting in accordance to the truth as he 
saw it; who, in a word, was not sinning against the licht. 
This is not a test by which the judge and the policeman can 
execute their office. They have to be moved by the point of 
social convenience. But for us who judge Shelley in the 
abstract it is of high importance. Shelley’s theories were 
wrong and must have led for the world in general, as they did 
for him in particular, to results as bad as those which flow 
from deliberate cruelty and selfishness; but there was no 
carelessness as to what happened in his own mind. He 
nonestly, according to his light, wanted to do right and 
believed he was doing right. Therefore, though he wag so 
heavily punished by the consequences of his acts, he must 
stand acquitted in his soul. He is not a transgressor of the 
law in the words or thought of Christ. 

No better working example of what is said so poignantly 
in the Codex Bezae, to which I have added a perhaps un- 


Shelley and Byron. Byron was accursed because he neither 
knew nor cared to know what he was doing. We sinned, 
not because he had thought out a bad or imperfect way of 
life, but because he did not care. He did not merely obey the 
ealls of the flesh, careless and indifferent of others if his own 
enjoyments and his own appetites were satisfied ; he went 
further, and took an evil and perverted pleasure in his own 
misdeeds. He gloried in doing what he himself thought and 
believed to be wicked in a way which made him a criminal, 
and a criminal rightly subject to contempt. He was always 
sinning against the light, and worse, he had not moral courage 
enough to carry him through with it—i.e., with his choice 
of evil. He was torn by the vultures of remorse. He was an 
occasional and partial penitent. Yet even the agonies of 
remorse did not carry any healing in their wings. His remorse 
was in truth only a kind of bath to prepare him for new 
excesses. Shelley, because he knew what he was doing and 
believed himself to be doing right, never felt remorse, though, 
of course, he felt deep sorrow at the tragic happenings of 
his life. He was never for a moment a penitent. From his 
own point of view he had nothing with which to reproach 
himself. He did not deliberately go down the road which 
he knew to be the wrong road because it wss pleasant and 
easy and there was aliuring fruit by the way. He believed 
with perfect honesty that the dark and dirty alleys which 
he had so often to travel would lead him to the light. He 
was a pilgrim with a good heart—not a Mr. Byends, a Mr. 
Facingbothways, or a man who thought you could mak« the 
best of both worlds. He saved and tried to save otiers, 
even if himself he could not save. Selfishness of the 
heart, selfishness in intent were never his. He never said 
to himself: ‘* 1 will not help the man who has fallen among 
thieves, for that would be to risk my own happiness.  ‘There- 





fore I shall pass by on the other side.” Instead, he played 
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wherever he could the part of the Good Samaritan, and this 

od part shall not be taken away from him. 

Therefore I feel certain that the ultimate verdict in regard 
to Shelley as @ man must be that of Mrs. Campbell. Let 
no one be afraid that this will make Shelley’s life an evil 
influence, a bad example to others. If Shelley’s life is 
properly understood, it will lead no man wrong, whether 
he is in the pursuit of happiness or wants to improve the 
world. Rather, Shelley will serve as the awful warning to 
those who do not temper good intentions with the wisdom 
of humility and with common sense. His life understood 
by the light of reason should make men sce how difficult it 
js to be a self-made saint, and how perilous it is to start a 
pilgrimage in a state between a passion and @ prayer. And 
vet I. am not sure that, if one can imagine an inquiry by 
divine inspiration into the life of Shelley, it would not be 
dosed with the text, “* Blessed are the pure in heart, for they 
shall see God.” Though through the strife and misery of 
the world his garments were “ rolled in blood,” and covered 
with the mire and impurities of this world, he had in him the 
eternal hope—the hope through which a man “ purificth 
himself even as He is pure.” 

So much for Shelley the man—the man for whom there 
are many tears but no curses, no contempt and no saeva 
indignatio. And now, what am I to say of Shelley as a poet ? 
I confess myself to be quite resolute in the condemnation 
of what I will call the Matthew Arnold school of criticism. 
I see the virtues of his style; I see the intellectual interest 
of his attack on his subjects. Yet somehow or other most 
of his verse leaves me as cold as does a tract or a sermon. 
I cannot find the sacred fire, or, to be more modern, the 
vitamins of poetry, in Shelley’s verse. The very thing that 
so many of his contemporaries thought they found in Shelley 
seems to be entirely absent—I mean inspiration, using the 
word in its highest sense. I cannot understand the orphans 
of the heart turning to Shelley any more than those who 
wish to get quietness of soul in the harmonies of poetry. 
Bettcr a line of Keats, or Wordsworth, or Coleridge than a 
cycle of Shelley. When I think of the sacred fire and of the 
higher and animating distinction of verse, a hundred lines 
come crowding to my mind from the poets just named, and 
a thousand more from Shakespeare ; but none come to me 
from Shelley. This is no case of Shelley’s words being 
abhorrent, or antagonistic, or unsympathetic. If some 
Shelley enthusiast brings me a set of “ splendid passages ” 
in Shelley, I read for the moment with interest and pleasure, 
but it is a languid delight. For me, at any rate, there is 
nothing to fire the blood or set the heart singing. The most 
I can admit is some fine rhetoric and some close reasoning. 
* Adonais ”? leaves me as cold as ‘** The Revolt of Islam,” 
and I can imagine no more dreadful task than to be told to 
compile an anthology from Shelley’s complete works. I 
admit, of course, that this is no test ; but the only verses of 
Shelley that I ever carry about in my mind are those that 
form the chorus in “* Hellas *’ :— 

*“ Another Athens shall arise.” 
Is the new age, I wonder, going to change all that? The age 
that without sadness is going to be sage and gay without 
frivolity ? Is the sweet singer of that age to be Shelley ? 
Shall we hear the voice of some new and metrical meta- 
physician bidding us to close our Keats and open our 
Shelleys ? 

The last chapter but one in Mrs. Campbell’s book is called 
“ Some Suggestions on the Romantic Revival and its Effects.” 
It is a very good and a very interesting chapter, though I 
challenge her definition and disagree with her conclusion, 
All the same, Mrs. Campbell says plenty of good things by 
the way, and stimulates the mind as it ought to be stimulated 
by criticism that is worth anything. The chapter is, indeed, 
packed full of good and thoroughly appropriate sayings by 
great poets—luciferous aphorisms which “ give the whole 
show away ” most amusingly from the grocer’s point of view. 
There is real insight in her implied view that romanticism 
in essence “ is of the Jews,” and that religion and poetry are 
the twin children of imagination. Take this notable com- 
ment :— 

“The Jewish faith and literature had none of the classical- 
romantic grace and joy. But it had more of the true spirit of 
romance. There was far less beauty in the Jewish conception, 
and far more hope.” 

She goes on to say that Christ taught that all men were 





divine. That men were of one nature with God. ‘ No more 
a servant but a son, and if a son then an heir of God.” 
With Mrs. Campbell’s treatment of mediaeval antino- 
mianism as we see it in the Morte d’ Arthur—I speak concisely 
and perhaps rashly—I have no sympathy. If, however, the 
Romantics had had more continence and the later Stoics 
(i.c., the school of Marcus Aurelius) had had a little more 
passion and sympathy and a littie more humanity, then the 
world would have been, and would be, a very much better 
place for true Christians than it is or ever was. No doubt 
all depends upon what is meant by a Christian. I can only 
say that I believe a Christian to be one who follows the 
religion of Christ. But this, a thousand times over, was not 
the religion of the Middle Ages and so of the Romantics in 
Mrs. Campbell’s sense. J. St. Log STsacuey. 


BOOKS. 





THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


Tue most striking book we have received this week is un- 
doubtedly Eyeless Sight (Putnam), a translation of M. Jules 
Romain’s remarkable study of extra-retinal vision and the 
paroptic sense—in simple words, of the development of the 
power of seeing by other means than the eyes. The subject 
is obviously of extreme importance and interest. Constructive 
Conscious Control of the Individual (Methuen) is the title 
of a book by Mr. F. Matthias Alexander on the subject of 
how man may acquire control of all his activities. From the 
National Housing and Town Planning Council comes The 
National Housing Manual, by Mr. Henry R. Aldridge, a 
valuable and well-produced work, while Design in Modern 
Industry (Benn), which is the new Year-Book of the Design 
and Industries Association, deals most interestingly and 
suggestively with such various aspects of the question as 
furniture, fabrics, architecture, dress, painting and lettering, 
shop-fronts, vehicles and toys, &c. For those who can 
enjoy a hundred pages or so of mixed poetry for the price of 
14 Ibs. of the best mixed checolates, there is The Best Poems 
of 1923 (Cape), selected by Mr. Thomas Moult, a charmingly 
produced little book with very pleasant decorations by Mr. 
Philip Hagreen. 

Professors Frederick Tupper and M. B. Ogle’s edition of 
Master Walter Map’s book, De Nugis Curialium (Chatto and 
Windus), is a handsome volume which should prove a mine 
of entertainment. Walter Map was a man of the world and 
a man of letters of the twelfth century. He held posts 
both in Church and State. Arrogant, credulous, but in many 
ways a noble and engaging personality, a critic of his times, 
a traveller, a man worthy both in his loves and hatreds, he 
abounds in well-told tales and vivid pictures of his age. 
From Messrs. Harrap and Co. comes a complete edition of 
Tolstoi’s Dramatic Works, translated by Mr. N. H. Dole, 
and from the Oxford University Press two small volumes by 
Roman Dyboski, Professor of English Literature in the 
University of Cracow, called Modern Polish Literature and 
Periods of Polish Literary History. Each comprises a series 
of lectures delivered respectively in the Universities of London 
and Oxford. The two latest volumes of the Bodley Head 
Quartos are Thomas Dekker’s journal of the Plague, called 
The Wenderful Year,and a reprint of the First Quarto text 
of Shakespeare's Hanmet. Tue Lirerary Eprror. 


JANE AUSTEN: A NOTE. 
The Novels of Jane Austen. Edited by R. W. Chapman. 
5 Vols. (Oxford University Press. £5 is.) 

Jane Austen. By Leonie Villard. With a New Study of Jane 
Austen by R. Brimley Johnson. (Routledge. 10s. 6d.) 
Tims new edition has everything that the most enthusiastic 
admirer of Jane Austen could desire. The text, by Mr. R. W. 
Chapman, is based on a collation of the early editions ; there 
is an introductory note to each volume, and notes giving 
variations in the text and explanations of allusions, and so 
forth ; indexes of the characters; appendices on various 
matters of interest connected with the novels, their chronology 
and topography, Miss Austen’s Erglish and punctuation, 
the manners of the time and so on; and general indexes of 
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literary allusions, and of real persons and places. The 
illustrations, which are fairly numerous, are all from contem- 
porary drawings and prints, and the title page of every novel 
is a reproduction of the original. In short, nothing is wanting. 
Print and paper are excellent, and if there is to be any adverse 
criticism at all, it must confine itself to the size, which is 
rather too large for anything but library use, and the binding, 
which is not very attractive. It is a pity that the habit 
of giving paper labels to large and expensive editions is on 
the increase, for volumes of the size and importance of these 
deserve to be sent into the world with something less flimsy 
than a white paper label on their spines. Apart from these 
details, the edition is undoubtedly a triumph. 

Hard on the heels of this new edition comes a volume that 
contains two studies of the writer. Mme. Villard’s part of 
the book is a selection from her larger study of Jane Austen's 
Life and Work, a selection containing the strictly critical 
chapters. This study received the first award by the British 
Academy of the Rose-Mary Crashaw International Prize, and 
it is of unusual interest, not only because of its scope, but 
also because it is the work of a foreigner. Mr. Brimley 
Johnson’s introductory note is, of course, much slighter. 
In it he combats two assumptions that are, in his opinion, 
always made about Jane Austen. One of them is that she 
knew or cared little about books, and he succeeds in disposing 
of this notion very quickly. We doubt, however, if the 
assumption is a very common one, and suspect that Mr. 
Johnson, in proving Jane’s bookishness to his and our satis- 
faction, has only been fighting and conquering a man of straw. 
The other assumption, however, is a very different matter ; 
it is, in Mr. Johnson’s words, that “ she was exceptionally 
modern in her realism; an observer and showman, whose 
work was based on the study of human nature.” Against 
this, the critic argues that “ she did not study human nature, 
but loved men and women; and her realism sprang from 
loyalty to her friends.” Mr. Johnson has read Mme. Villard’s 
study, because he quotes from it, and it would be interesting 
to know how he reconciles this opinion of his with the opinions 
expressed in his colleague’s chapter on “ The Value and Scope 
of Jane Austen’s Novels.’ Mme. Villard herself we find 
somewhat contradictory ; her analysis under the various 
headings of ‘“ Women,” “Love and Marriage,’ ‘ Art,” 
“ Humour and Satire ” is excellent so far as it goes, but we 
confess to finding a difficulty in making her criticism into 
one consistent whole that shall show us, once for all, the 
peculiar excellence of Miss Austen, that which distinguishes 
her from half-a-dozen other great novelists. In one chapter 





we feel that she is taking too romantic a view (she is fond of | 


saying such things as: “In proportion as the manners and 
customs so faithfully described in her pages have disappeared, 
each of her novels has become enriched with the touching 
grace of things passed away for ever”), only to discover in 
the next chapter that she has veered round and sees Miss 
Austen as the ironical spectator of life. This makes her careful 
and ambitious study difficult to criticize except at great 
length ; but it is possible that these chapters fall into their 
places and explain each other in the longer work from which 
they have been taken. 

It is a pity that such overworked and, by now, entirely 
misleading terms as “* Romantic” and “ Classical” and 
“ Realistic ” should be used at all; but as they are used by 
both Mme. Villard and Mr. Johnson, they will have to be 
retained. The latter's remark on Miss Austen’s “ love of 
men and women,” upon which he enlarges, is particularly 
interesting, because it is a good illustration of a tendency that 
is very common among our more enthusiastic critics. This 
is the tendency to assume that, once a writer is admirable, 
he or she must be admirable in everything. An author 
succeeds because of one peculiar excellence, and is then 
dowered with all manner of attributes ; and thus we hear of 
the humour of Dostoievsky or the philosophical depth of 
Sterne. Miss Austen was no misanthrope, but a kindly, sunny- 
tempered woman of genius, but to say that she loved men 
and women, in the sense that, say, Chaucer or Dickens loved 
men and women, is an obvious exaggeration. She was 
diverted by the comedy of life, enjoyed human nature—which 
is a very different thing. And, further, to say that her realism 
sprang from loyalty to her friends or from anything 
clse is a mistake, if only for the simple reason that her realism 
did not exist. It appears to be a common assumption that 
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Miss Austen did for the country gentry of the carly nineteent) 
century what, let us say, Mr. Arnold Bennett has done for 
the five towns at the end of that century. Dealing with 
manners, as she does, she is naturally a guide to the manner, 
and customs of her time, and is, in her own way, a social} 
historian in miniature, but to imagine that she gives us life 
as she saw it in its entirety is preposterous. If she is g 
realist, then we must assume that at the beginning of the 
last century in Hertfordshire no one ever died a violent death, 
or got drunk, or contracted unpleasant discases, or was con. 
sumed with passion. The most exciting incidents in all her 
works are a fall on a cliff and an elopement, and even though 
she should choose the most comfortable persons in the most 
humdrum and comfortable period, even then life would show 
us men, women and events darker and more violent than 
anything Miss Austen gives us. The truth is that she dealt 
with life as she deliberately elected to see it for the purposes 
of her art. She is neither romantic nor realistic ; she is jn 
the great comic tradition, where she has a place all her own, 

She is almost as artificial as Congreve, and we cannot 

enjoy her to the full unless we are prepared to release our 
hold upon the real world in much the same way that Lamb 
did when he approached the Restoration dramatists. Her 
superb art is probably best discovered in her omissions; 
she knows exactly what to leave out, and no writer in our 
literature has shown more exquisite tact or more sure self- 
knowledge. All her own statements concerning herself and 
her work are absolutely just ; and it is worth remarking how, 
in her most casual references to her work, she lays the emphasis 
upon the more purely artistic part of it, and that at a time 
when literary aesthetics were far from being fashionable, 
Thus, she writes to her nephew, a literary aspirant : ‘* What 
should I do with your strong, manly, vigorous sketches, full 
of variety and glow? How could I possibly join them on 
to the little bit of ivory (two inches square) on which I work 
with so fine a brush as produces little effect after much 
labour?” <A distinction, no more foolish than such things 
usually are, has sometimes been made between two different 
types of artists, namely, those who sing or cry or chant and 
those who make patterns. Miss Austen was one of those 
who make patterns, and the elaborate comedies that are her 
novels are much nearer to what one might call psychological 
decorations than they are to the slices of life that most 
novelists offer us. As she grows older and arrives at greater 
mastery, the decoration becomes more elaborate, the curves 
are more beautifully turned, and the effect is softer and more 
gracious ; she herself becomes a little more tolerant, escapes 
now and again from the bondage, the happy bondage, of the 
Comic Spirit, and her irony, though ever present, is quieter 
and loses something of its crispness. It is the fashion among 
enthusiasts to set aside Pride and Prejudice, easily the most 
popular of the novels, in favour of her later work, chiefly 
imma and Persuasion ; but it is not yet too late to point 
out that while there is a gain, in artistry, with the years, 
there is also a loss, a slight damping and dulling of that salt 
sparkle of irony that delights the reader of Pride and Prejudice. 
The balance is probably even, and most of us, MacHeath 
fashion, can be equally happy with cither Elizabeth Bennet 
or Emma Woodhouse. 

To watch Miss Austen making delicate stroke after stroke 
is a most delightful and engrossing pastime, and one that will 
not leave even the keenest wits idle. From this point of view 
she is provoking, stimulating, challenging. But because she 
gives us a little world of her own, from which so much of this 
world has been left out, she is also restful and refreshing, a 
means of escape. The greater part of the fiction of our time, 
the serious fiction, is romantic, subjective, impressionistic, 
realistic and so forth; it is often a medley of ideas, without 
form, and knowing not a glimmer of the Comic Spirit. From 
this, too, the work of Miss Austen is a means of escape, a 
place of rest and refreshment. This double appeal is one 
reason, and not the least, why she is becoming increasingly 
popular. No other great novelist is “wearing”? so well. 
Dickens never did lose his hold, and just now it is the fashion 
to praise him excessively, but it might well be thought that 
his enthusiastic partisans among the younger critics are 
suspiciously aggressive in their praise. Thackeray at the 


moment is under a cloud and is considerably underrated 
by the younger generation ; Scott is no longer thought of as 
a novelist but only as a kind of superior G. A, Henty—a 
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—a 
yery mistaken notion; and Meredith is still suffering from 
the reaction after the Stevenson-Henley boom ; the reputation 
of George Eliot is an awful ruin ; the Brontés are little better 
than a cult, and Fielding is paid much lip-service but is only 
read by a few, the wise few. Miss Austen, on the other hand, 
if we may judge from the pocket editions, the illustrated 
editions, the library editions of the novels, the studies and 
appreciations that make their appearance every publishing 
season—if we may judge from these substantial signs, and there 
is no evidence more reliable, Miss Austen goes from strength 
to strength. And though we suffer from all the literary 
diseases imaginable, while these novels come out in edition 
after edition to find new and enthusiastic readers, there is 
still health in us and a legacy of masterpieces to hand on to 


our children. J. B. Priestiey. 


THE MNEME. 
Mnemic Psychology. By Richard Semon. 
Allen and Unwin. 14s.) 

Tur tragic felo-de-se of Dr. Richard Semon five years ago 
robbed the world of one of the most able and original psycho- 
logists of the century. His first important work, Mneme, 
appeared in the year 1904, and went through three editions. 
The term ‘“‘mneme” is by no means synonymous with 
“memory”; it connotes rather “‘the principle of conser- 
vation in all organic happenings.” It was the nature and 
laws of this conservative principle which Dr. Semon set out 
to investigate, and in Mneme he sought especially to review 
Biology in the light of his researches. ‘As that work lent 
colour to the unpopular and unproven Lamarckian thesis of 
the inheritability of acquired characteristics, it soon fell 
into undeserved disrepute amongst scientists. In Mnemische 
Empfindungen, of which the work under review is a translaticn, 
Dr. Semon sought to apply his ‘*‘ mnemic” principles and 
laws to certain psychological phenomena, and in so doing 
succeeded in throwing a flood of light on what was previously 
most obscure and difficult to interpret. In fact, as Vernon 
Lee in her admirable Introduction points out, Semon’s laws 
‘**seem to account quite apart from all physiological correla- 
tions for the building up of much of our mental nature ” and 
may well form the basis of a real system of Genetic Psychology 
(to use Mr. Kirkpatrick's term). As it is, throughout this com- 
paratively short work we are continually coming across 
equivalents of Kipling’s “ but that is another story,” which 
give hints of the kind of problems to the solution of which Dr. 
Semon would have turned his genius had he lived. The first 
part of Mnemic Psychology is in our view one of the most able 
and original contributions to the Psychophysiology of Sensa- 
tion which has been made in recent years. He holds that a 
sensation and its concomittant excitation are one and the 
same process regarded from different standpoints. He divides 
sensations into original and mnemic sensations ‘ for which 
the criterion of differentiation is found only in an indirectly 
ascertainable factor, namely the manner in which they are 
produced and preserved.” The second section of the book is 
a study of this second category of sensations—mnemic sensa- 
tions; it is an important and interesting addition to the 
science of Mental Philosophy. We congratulate the translator, 
Bella Duffey, in having succeeded so well in what must have 
been a task of immense difficulty. The few errors which we 
were able to detect are clearly errors of proof-reading rather 
than errors of translation (thus, on page 128 we find “ right 
angle * used consistently when “ triangle ” is clearly indicated ; 
and on page 261 we find “cervical cortex” instead of the 
obviously correct ‘* cerebral cortex ’’). In a notice of this 
length it is, of course, impossible to summarize, however 
inadequately, a work of this kind. But we will conclude our 
disjointed remarks by quoting im extenso Semon’s two main 
mnemie propositions, as the new concepts of Engraphy (im- 
printing) and Eecphory (evocation) will undoubtedly sooner 
or later become general in psychology :— 
First main mnemic proposition (Engraphy).—All synchro- 
nous excitations within an organism form a connected simul- 
taneous complex of excitations which, as such, act engraphi- 
cally, that is to say, they leave behind them an engram- 
complex which, to.the extent of such action, is a whole. 
Second main mnemic proposition (Ecphory).—The partial 


(London: George 


engraphicaliy on a simultaneous engram-complex causes 
ecphory. Or more definitely expressed: LEcphory of a 
simultaneous engram-complex follows on the partial return 
of the excitation complex which has left an engram-complex 
behind it, whether the said return be that of original, or of 


mnemic, excitations, E. B. Srravse 


MESOPOTAMIA, PALESTINE AND 
SYRIA. 


The Truth about Mesopotamia, Palestine and Syria. By 
J.de V. Loder. (London: G. Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. net.) 


Tue problems that arose or took new shapes in the East 
during the War and after it are extremely complicated and 
important. We have here a very clear statement of them, 
supported by reprinted relevant official documents, which 
form about a quarter of the whole book. It is very satis- 
factory to find a young author, who has had first-hand 
experience of all that has been going on there, writing so 
careful a summary of the facts and present conditions. And 
in spite of his youth he modestly refrains from thrusting 
forward any confident views or remedies of his own. It is 
evident, however, that he is no very ardent Zionist. Most 
of us are aware of the cost to us entailed by our commit- 
ments in Iraq and Palestine, a legitimate cause for grumbling 
at home; but it is as well to know also the obligations 
which led the Government into these liabilities. One cannot 
after reading this book think that we could honourably 
withdraw at once all support from those to whom we 
promised it when they helped us by revolting against 
Turkey, a fairly deadly enemy at one time. And having 
accepted the two mandates, we must bear the responsibility 
towards the countries. On the whole, the Treaty made 
with King Feisul in October, 1922, probably gives us hope 
of relief as soon as we can decently expect it. We can vent 
our grumbles meanwhile upon the nations that do not share 
**the white man’s burden,” which we should probably be 
carrying even if we had not formally tied ourselves down 
for once. Again, on the whole we are probably lucky that 
the various war-time agreements, conventions and declara- 
tions have not proved to be more irreconcilable than they 
are. They unfortunately sowed the seed of the ineradicable 
suspicions with which the French in Syria meet every action 
of ours that affects them even remotely, and they still 
‘“assume British connivance in all Arab activities directed 
against them.” The present arrangements in Palestine are 
no doubt so experimental that one almost calls them a 
gamble. It is inevitable that where the interests of partics 
conflict so strongly, the declarations of the best-meaning 
arbitrator would be misread by both sides to their own 
advantage. There is, however, a sound testimony to the 
Government’s fair intentions in the report upon the riots 
at Jaffa in 1921, which says that “‘ whereas Arab witnesses 
denounce the Government of Palestine as a Zionist Govern- 
ment, Dr. Eder (the Chairman of the Zionist Commission) 
stigmatizes it asan Arab administration.” Perhaps the most 
sensible and dignified of the documents quoted at length is 
the statement signed by Mr. David Alexander and Mr. Claude 
Montefiore on behalf of the Non-Zionist Jews. Though the 
book was written before the conclusion of the Treaty of 
Lausanne, it is well worth reading for the balanced views 
that are set out and for the record of facts which led up 
to the relevant parts of that Treaty. 


THE HONEY BEE, 


Adventures Among Bees. By Herbert Mace. 
4s. 6d. net.) 


(Hutchinson, 


From Virgil, via Huber, to Tickner Edwards—through that 
immense tract of time with its rather sparse bee-literature— 
one may have travelled in spirit, exploring the withheld 
secrets of this fascinating creature. Yet, confronted for 
the first time in any practical capacity by the real thing, 
by bees perturbed, enquiring, enraged ; by bee-music rising 
from a deep murmur to a furious uproar; by obstinate, 
inexplicit brown masses that insist upon going where you 
do not want them to go, and obdurately refuse to enter the 
hive so beautifully prepared—does one remember a single 





return af the same energetic situation which has once acted 


word that one has read? Few creatures so tiny have power 
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to raise such unreasoning panic, and though in the born 
bee master or mistress this panic will almost immediately 
change to a kind of joyful recklessness, it is unpleasant while 
it lasts. Both to those suffering from it and to those who 
have achieved success Mr. Mace’s book will be welcome, 
for he is not only a born bee-master with a great store of 
practical knowledge, but he does not mind chronicling his 
difficulties and early mistakes. These being everybody’s 
difficulties, the exact account of Mr. Mace’s way of escape 
from them, his hasty expedient at a crisis, will help a beginner 
far more than libraries of careful theories. For dealings with 
bees, almost more than with any other living thing, are really 
a series of unexpected crises. When the author tells of the 
broken section on the floor of the hive most bee-keepers will 
remember the same thing, and worse, happening in their 
experience, and will wish they had been as competent. This 
is only a small thing, but it can cause dreadful disorder in a 
hive. As for his swarming adventures—but let the reader 
see for himself. Of all the inventions of the bee, swarming 
is the one which can least be met by theories. It is a case 
of picking up a skep and putting your best foot foremost. 
Those legends of elvish leadings of poor mortals over bush, 
over briar, might well have arisen out of the adventures of 
bee-keepers at swarming time. 

Mr. Mace’s deductions as to the best kinds of bees to keep, 
the best way to avoid or combat Isle of Wight disease, and the 
simplest methods of driving the bees are most valuable. 
Speaking of breeds, there is a breed of bees still extant in the 
hills of Shropshire which is called about there the Old 
English Bee, and which is smaller, fiercer and (I think) 
darker in colour than the ordinary hive bee. It is very 
hardy, and can face a mountain winter in the thinnest of 
boxes. It would be interesting to know whether readers 
have met this bee in other parts of the country, and whether 
bee-keepers think it superior or inferior to Mr. Mace’s favourite 
Dutch bee. 

The chapter on honey secretion in flowers is fascinating. 
The author says that hive bees can get honey out of red clover, 
which is popularly supposed to be only a bumble-bee flower, 
in a second or poor crop, because the flowers are more stunted 
znd the corolla therefore shorter. He also noticed that in a 
field of white clover under constant observation only some 
birds’-foot trefoil was visited by the honey bees, and not 
the white clover, that most popular of bee flowers. Could 
this possibly have been due to the fact that some other 
clover-loving insect had visited it in large numbers? This 
is only a guess, but it might explain what is otherwise a 
conundrum. 

This delightful book is illustrated by the author, and bee- 
keepers will do well to buy it and his other work, A Book 
«lbout the Bee, also published by Hutchinson. 

Mary Wess. 


THE FUTURE OF PAINTING, 
The Future of Painting. By Willard Huntington Wright 
(London: John Lane. 5s. net.) 

Arver having read this book one realizes how much truth is 
contained in that statement which appears in Mr. Bertrand 
Russell’s Analysis of Mind to the effect that certain people 
are endowed only with word imagery. Mr. Wright seems to 
belong to this eategory. Perhaps he has so accustomed 
himself to the coining of phrases about painting that the 
actual works have lost all meaning and value to him. He 
gives himself moral support by making dogmatic statements 
which have no basis in reality. 

Yo assert that traditional painting has never been really 
concerned with colour, and then to proceed to show that 
during the Renaissance it excelled sculpture in the art of 
sculpture, merely denotes that Mr. Wright has little idea 
either of the essential differences between the two arts, or 
of the significant part which material plays in all plastic art. 
The whole thesis of this book rests on this statement ; for he 
then goes on to state that Modernist Painting has evolved a 
** New Art of Colour,’ which has no relationship with tradi- 
tional painting and is an art in itself. This might have been 
conceded had Mr. Wright given us any reason to believe that 
there is, or ever will be, such an art as he expounds, and had 
he referred only to one particular kind of Modernist Painting, 
namely, Synchromism, 





—— 

In his book on Modern Painting the author tried to show 
that the Synchromist movement was the logical culming. 
tion of the art of Cézanne. Briefly stated, the purpose of the 
Synchromists was t> build up forms by applying reds to thog. 
parts of the forms which approached nearest to the eye, and 
violets to the furthest receding planes of form. The intep. 
vening colours of the spectrum receded proportionately, it 
was said. By painting strictly to this formula they pr duced, 
at best, woolly-looking cloud effects of quite pretty patches 
of colour. 

But although Cézanne did experiment in colour, he did go 
as a means of creating form-volumes, which would adequately 
express the three-dimensional organization and unity of his 
design. For a similar reason he used arbitrary lighting 
instead of allowing the light to emanate from one or at most 
two directions. 

The great difference between the Synchromists and the other 
Modern artists is that while the former have concentrated 
on Cézanne’s colour theories, the majority of the latter haye 
been attracted to his arbitrary use of form and lighting, 
Disagreement has arisen between Moderns and Academics, 
not over colour, as Mr. Wright maintains, but over the much- 
debated question of “naturalism.” The reader must be 
warned, then, that when Mr. Wright refers to Modernist 
painting, he really means Synchromist painting. 

As a movement in painting it was doomed to failure, over- 
ridden as it was by rigid formulae. According to this volume 
the Synchromists have given up painting altogether, and are 
devoting their labours to the manipulation of coloured lights: 
one of their reasons for this latest development being that 
modern man requires a greater intensity of aesthetic stimuli, 
Mr. Wright says that, although yet in its infancy, the New 
Art has a great future before it, for— 

“The colour-instrument of the future will not merely throw 
pretty squares, circles, coils and volutes of coloured light on a 
screen, but will record the artist’s moods, desires and emotions 
along any visually formal ezesthetic line. Only when such an 
instrument has been perfected can the modern artist’s creative 
conceptions be properly expressed. With the completion of this 
new medium the art of colour will have entirely dissociated itself 
from the art of painting, not only in impulse and conception but 
in the world’s attitude towards it.” 

He does not offer any suggestion as to how this very accom- 
modating machine is going to be evolved. With equal 
probability, in fact, one might venture to prophesy that 
when the iota rays of the seventh dimension (if such there be) 
are fully co-ordinated with the yet-to-be-invented wireless 
telescope, then and only then shall we be able to know that 
the canals on Mars are perhaps emotional light-ducts which 
carry food for thought to the white elephants that may inhabit 
the unknown planet “Ignis fatuus.” The book contains 


no illustrations, W. McCance. 


MR. BELLOC’S SONNETS AND VERSE, 
Sonnets and Verse. By H. Belloc. (London: Duckworth. 
10s. net.) 
Tue great advantage of this collection of Mr. BelHoc’s poetical 
works is that there is scarcely any poetry in it at all. And, 
to be sure, what an excellent thing that is. After all, bad 
poetry is the dullest thing in the world, and good poctry 
is unpleasantly disturbing. But, except perhaps in his 
sonnets, which are medium poetry, and, therefore, neither 
intolerably dull nor intolerably disturbing, Mr. Belloc steers 
clear of all these insuperable difficulties, and writes some of 
the most enjoyable verses that one can well imagine. But 
another great distinction between verse and poetry is that, 
while the best thing that one can do about poetry is to talk 
about it and so avoid, in the case of bad poetry, the impossi- 
bility, and in good, the unwelcome disquietude, of reading it, 
there is really very little to say about good verse. The best 
thing to do is to read it. What, for instance, could be 
better fun than *“ To Dives”? There is just that tactful 
suggestion in the last line of the ‘ deeper meaning,” flattering 
us into believing that we alone see “ behind the mask” 
into the true inward meaning of the poem. And, in a 
different manner, how fresh and charming and full of 
Oxford are these stanzas from the “‘ Dedicatory Ode ~ -— 
“The Freshman ambles down the High, 
In love with everything he sees, 
He notes the racing autumn sky. 
He sniffs a lively autumn breeze. 
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——— 
‘Can this be Oxford ? This the place ?’ 
(He cries) ‘ of which my father said 
The tutoring was a damned disgrace, 
The creed a mummery, stuffed and dead ? 
‘Can it be here that Uncle Paul 
Was driven by excessive gloom 
To drink and debt, and, last of all, 
To smoking opium in his room ? 


*Is it from here the people come, 
Who talk so loud, and roll their eyes, 
And stammer ? How extremely rum! 
How curious! What a great surprise.’ ” 


The rest of the Ode, indeed, is diffuse and not very 
interesting. But there is much that is good in the book: 
for instance, the lines to a Don. We recommend an 
enjoyable book. 


POETS AND POETRY. 
OLD AND NEW POETRY. 








Days and Nights. By Arthur Symons.. (Martin Secker. 7s. 6d.) 
. Love’s Cruelty. By Arthur Symons. (Martin Secker. 
6s.)——A Selection from the Poems of Michael Field. 
(The Poetry Bookshop. _ 5s.) Selected Poems. By W. H. 
Davies. (Jonathan Cape. 7s. 6d.) Parentalia, and other 
Poems. By J. D.C. Pellow. (Humphrey Milford. 5s.) 
New Idyllia. By Morton Luce. (T. Fisher Unwin. 5s.) 
——Zachy Trenoy. $y Ruth Manning-Sanders.  (Chris- 
tophers. 5s.)——The End of Fiametta. By Rachel Annand 
Taylor. (Grant Richards. 10s. 6d.) Cherry Stones. By 
Eden Phillpotts. (Grant Richards. 3s. 6d.) 
Ir is more than thirty years since Pater welcomed the volume 
of poems by Mr. Symons which is now reprinted with his 
criticism as an introduction. A generation has passed and 
with it many enthusiasms. The sensibility has been deeply 
modified, and this may to some extent account for the fact 
that Michacl Field, who was hailed by Browning in the 
‘eighties, has now to appear humbly in a volume of selections 
to vindicate the judgment of a few critics. But whatever 
may have happened to the sensibility, the conditions of good } 
poetry remain much the same. “In this new poet,” wrote 
Pater of Days and Nights, *‘ the rich poetic vintage of our 
jime has run clear at last,” and the lucidity which he so justly 
praises seems to us still the most valuable part of the achieve- 
ment of that volume. There is not a line in it which checks 
the reader, and that in spite of the sometimes extremely 
recondite ideas which Mr. Symons had to express. We very 
rarely meet a phrase which we are tempted to mark as an 
affectation of the period, in which respect it is actually superior 
to the contemporary Love's Cruelty. There are in it, however, 
some pathetic ballads or narratives in the ‘ modernist ” 
style of the period (Rossetti’s Jenny has had no deserving 
successors), 2nd these have suffered most from the passage of 
time. 

The immense increase of individuality in the later volume 
is at once noticeable. A large portion of the book is filled 
with intricate studies in the psychology of sex-obsession— 
in, for instance, the series “ Studies in Strange Sins.” 

Greatly as we may admire the dexterity of language 
in these pieces and their poctic imagery, they are too 
remote from vital experience to rouse any emotion except 
that of curiosity or revulsion—though these emotions, it 
must be noted, are not among the least intense. On the 
other hand the longer pieces, “‘ Body’s Blood,” “An In- 
vocation,” ‘“*The Avenging Spirit’? and ** The Wanderer’s 
Lament,” express a personal emotion which yet has in it 
much that is common to experience, and which is clad in a 
The last-named, with its fine opening 
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splendid eloquence. 

“Why am I fettered with eternal change? .. . 
is a poem to be read many times for the deep truth of its 
melancholy theme. At the end of the book there are a 
number of poems which seem to stand somewhat apart from 
those ineluded in the title. In these pieces, of which there 
are only too few, we find that Mr. Symons’ art is subtilized. 
They deserve to be gathered apart, for so they would meet 
with a wider appreciation than is possible in their present 
company. For it appears to us that Mr. Symons is a finer 
poet when he generalizes his reaction to life as in the lines :— 

“Must we remain, while time endures, 
The adversaries of the hours ?” 

or in the significant “* Hymn to Earth,” than when he par- 
ticularizes it in erotic description. 





(Continued on next page.) 


“TAKEN FOR A FRENCHMAN.” 


Remarkable Tribute to New Pelman Method of Learning 
Languages. 


“I can say without any hesitation whatever that I have 
derived wonderful benefit from the work I have done under 
your guidance.” 


This statement occurs in the course of a letter received 
by the Pelman Languages Institute from one who, having 
taken the Pelman French Course and derived “ wonderful 
benefit ” from it, ts now learning German by the same 
method. 


“It is best,” continues the writer, “to rely upon the 
testimony of Frenchmen themselves in this matter, and 
I am sure that you will be pleased to hear that on very 
many occasions I have been complimented by them on 
the facility with which I express myself in their language 
without any apparent realisation that I am using a 
‘foreign ’ language at all. 


““Many Frenchmen have said that they find it 
difficult to believe that anybody could attain such a 
facility in carrying on a discussion in French without 
@ prolonged residence in the country, which I certainly 
have never had. 


‘Before I worked through your Course ... the 
simplest letter was a task, to be painfully worried through. 
But now 

“I can write a letter in French with as little hesitation 
as I should write in English ; 
and not only with as little hesitation, but also with as 
much confidence that what I do write is correct, and is 
pretty much the same as a Frenchman would write in 
similar circumstances. 


Taken for a Frenchman. 

“ As evidence of this, I may mention that on more 
than one occasion, when we have been visited by one of 
our French business friends (the majority of whom have 
very little useful English), and I happen to have been 
absent, they have asked whether our lrench correspondent 
could not act as interpreter, and when they have been 
informed that we do not employ a Frenchman to conduct 
our French correspondence, they have replied :— 

‘But surely you have! Who is i then who wriles 
to us?’ 


“A pretty little tribute to the Pelman method, I think.” 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOK. 


This new method has now been applied to three languages 
(FRENCH, SPANISH AND GERMAN) and is explained 
in three little books (one for each language) any one of 
which can be obtained free of e~st by writing for it to-day. 
Everyone who has adopted tl 's new method agrees that 
it is the simplest, most interesting and most etiective of 
all ways of learning Foreign Languages. It enables you 
to learn French, German or Spanish perfectly in about 
one-third the usual time. 


This method enables you to read the leading 

German, French and Spanish reviews, newspapers, 

books and Government publications, and thus 

to keep in close and intimate touch with 
Continental opinion. 


Write to-day to the Pelman Languages Institute, 
46 Bloomsbury Mansions, Hart Street, London, W.C. 1, 
asking for particulars of the French Course, the German 
Course or the Spanish Course. A copy of the book giving 
you full particulars of the particular Course about which 
you require information will be sent you by return, 
gratis and post free. 
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The case of Michael Field is unique in the history of our Mr. Eden Phillpotts continues in the modest vein which 
literature. It is the pen-name of an aunt and a nicce, Miss | he has made his own. He compares his art to the carving of 
Bradley and Miss Cooper, who subdued the poet’s egotism | cherry-stones, but he is not really content to be only decorative. 
in the unity of their lives. This selection from their volumin- | humanity is a common ingredient of his poems. He is 
ous work had been begun by Miss Mary Sturgeon, and is | always readable and sometimes memorable. The beg 
completed and introduced by Mr. Sturge Moore, who praises | example is the descriptive piece called ‘* Cider Makers,” 
finely : “ His (F.eld’s) loyalty to thought, emotion and | gallant theme which has waited long for a modern singer, 
enterprise sustained his effort beyond his strength, the zest 
of his daring was too wild for his skill. Yet alongside his 
frustrate efforts, long-maned, bridleless, bitless, ever and 
anon appeared a success worth a reader’s utmost effort to 
capture and ride.” We can in this space only emphasise the 
frequency of those successes to which the first half of this 
selection in particular testifies. That it will send readers | _ 
gleaning in the other volumes cannot be doubted, for where ee My England. By D. H. 
else among the moderns could we hope to find the equal of Sieaiens ad bees. 
poems like :— 

*““Ah me, if I grew sweet to man... 


a 


EDGELL Rickworp, 


FICTION. 


SOME NEW SHORT STORIES. 


Lawrence. (Secker, 


By Sherwood Anderson. 


fo! (Cape. 7s. 6d. net.) 
Episodes. By E. Jayne Gilbert. 


(Philpot. 7s. 6d. net.) 
' Mr. LAWRENCE is a writer whom it is very difficult to criticize 
"9 dispassionately. It is probable that at the present time he js 
always either over-blamed or over-praised, for the effect of 
his fiction seems to be to divide his readers into two camps, 
in one of which he arouses such aversion that it is wiser not 
to mention his name, while the occupants of the other are so 
enchanted by his fiction in general that, whatever its short- 
comings, they welcome each new example of it with delight. 
I myself belong—it is useless to deny it—to this second camp, 


or 

“My lady has a lovely rite... 
The first lines sing themselves like any in the anthology, and 
when Mr. Moore evokes Landor (though his * surpasses ” is 
rather challenging) and the Elizabethans, the reader who 
remembers these and many like them will have no hesitation 

in admitting the comparison. 
The bulk of Mr. Davies’s work is now so considerable that 
a selection is desirable, and the present volume mects the | — Me . 4 
demand of those who like much in little. But Mr. Davies ates nage - rye  aage “rt wenger power which 
" : ‘ } ns <¢ suches : - z reality. eve 
has more than one string to his lute, and even these sixty | rcnaes a ee eee ean wv, 2 wth However 
pieces leave us regretting the absence of many. It is to be | abnormal his theme, however defective the structure of his 

s lez s Teg g abs y- | gee ; as ? an si a 
7 : “aig . ale > *n—: > case sg and / 2 2 
hoped that no one will think that a selection is a substitute | e aoe wee ; bey Pe ra of “ Fanny and Annie,” the 
for the complete work of the poet. For those who like sugar | pnattinges: Me x . wo een ny aa ~~ a se have begun a 
in their tea Mr. Stephen Bone has provided some wood-cuts story, wearied of it and cut it off short, leaving it all head 
interesting in themsel\es and no tail and us gaping with unsolved questions and dis- 
pee UES . appointed anticipations ‘re yet remains the vivid reality 
Mr. Pellow has given us one of the most accomplished and na "= - pations, bape e yet remains the vivid reality of 
pleasant volumes that have recently been published. In an | his seenes om poaeronsr ny oe with poetry, apprehensible 
age which seems to question all values he takes his to eve ry sense, as a rich gain outweighing any shortcoming. 
unt en Ghee teed tack of tdiiiin Se willien of | The new volume contains ten stories, all of them full of 
i é ‘ ” ‘i y, ‘Vpre 7 . s re \¢ » 99 ; © ~ 
reverence for the dead and honour, the nobility of sacrifice | © arpten pga een Monkey Nuts, for instance, 
and the joy of love. There is in these poems, a basic | aa ste 46 Duna . : ye rd Nag Delilah and * The 
sweetness and rightness of temper which carries almost as | “OTS Ssters Maughter in their way quite perfect. In 
| 











: 


- : - , “eae | all there are those characteristic qualities of whic ave 
much weight as any miracles of expression. Felicity is the | ° kk sa ae ain li = t om : Ber >t ian 
> oe ‘ ° A one : | Spoken, and in 2@ 1e brooding, aimos reatening psvcho- 
extreme of his art, but in that he is never-failing, perhaps = ; “' Aur ‘3 . 3 , : atening psycho 
P . : abe? | logical stress between the characters range, s¢ 
because his happiness is of the spirit as well as the word. | Bu : 2 ee Seren 
pat : abnormal, but always too intense to be morbid ; and the old 
here are three parts to Mr. Luce’s new poem, each a descrip- | ; de . 
. : : ‘ A P power, too, of implying sensations and moods :— 
tive evocation of a favourite stream in spring, summer or | hed Aes : ¥ ‘sible d : 
° : a'r “She reached : ast the s 71s > 9 stabk “here 
autumn. In their deep feeling for nature, as it is revealed we reached at las the just visible door of the stable. There 
. 5 : ‘ : : ; | wes no sign of a light anywhere. Opening the upper half, she 
in the changing features of the English countryside and for | Jooked in: into a simple well of darkness. The smell of horses, 
the beauties of our poctry, these lines achieve a harmony | and ammonia, and of warmth was startling to her, in that full 
which is not often heard. In their questioning of destiny | ™¢ht-| She listened with all her ears, but could hear nothing 
i the meaning of life and their acceptane f the hes nl | save the night and the stirring of a horse. 
and wie meaning OF Hie anc rer! acceptance 0 ue erage y ‘Maurice!’ she called, softly and musically, though she was 
of the real, they express the mind of a poet of rare delicacy | afraid. ‘Maurice-——are you there ?’ 
and wisdom. Nothing came from the darkness. She knew the rain and wind 
Miss Manning-Sanders’ Cornish story has made one of the | »!e im upon the horses, the hot animal life. Feeling it wrong, 
veli . "is - iS | she entered the stable, and drew the lower half of the door shut, 
liveliest of narrative poems. Zachy Trenoy was a labourer | holding the upper part close. She did not stir, because she was 
who fell down a mine-shaft and thereafter lost his senses | aware of the presence of the dark hind-quarters of the horses, 
and roamed disconsolately about looking for his sweetheart. | —_ ~~ “a = _ ao , was afraid. Something 
> “a aaa . . | wild stirred in her heart. Phe loud jarring of the inner door- 
A > re S sly e “tiv s r > m > 
urt of the pocmn Is - curiously effective study of the dis | lateh made her start ; the door was opened. She could hear and 
location effected in his intelligence, which seems to have | fecl her husband entering and invisibly passing among the horses 
had only the story of the Fall of Jericho for content, by his near to her, in darkness as they were, actively intermingled. The 
. - ‘ . . . . ® as vs lr er 4 [ his voice as ‘Ss ce > rses came ve ty 
fall. ‘The real and the imaginary are mixed indistinguishably rather low sound of his voice as he spoke to the hor es came velvety 
in his brai The vers +4 if oo imizabl : ‘ - to her nerves. How near he was, and how invisible! The darkness 
in his brain, Ie verse itself is admirably vigorous and at | seemed to be in a strange swirl of violent life, just upon her. She 
the same time sensitive enough to express pathos as well as | turned giddy.” 
humour, the idealism of Zachy as well as the 
sensuousness of Rachel. 


sarthly | Mr. Sherwood Anderson is successful within a much more 
limited range. He is at his best when he shows us, in their 

The End of Fiametta is one of those books which may, | own terms, the minds and emotions of immature and some- 
without dispraise, be called exasperating. It is dominated by | what inarticulate boys and young men. 
the kind of passion which, with Rossetti and Browning in too—vivid, genuine and convineing——-when he tells of horses 
mind, might be called Florentine. The association is allitera- | and of the countryside and the activities of humble country 
tive rather than scholastic, for the book is divided into three | folk. ‘ I'm 2 Fool” and * An Ohio Pagan” are admirable 
sections, of which the first and last are headed respectively, | stories. In other tales, such as “ Milk Bottles ” and “ The 
* Fiametta’s Feverish Fancies ” 


And he is excellent, 








be 


znd Forgets ? There is, perhaps, a dramatic unity in the 
volume, but it is not made plain. Love is expressed in 
many forms from that of sentimentality to that of mystic 
rapture, in verse which varies from over-fluency to a male 
harshness most expressive of the latter quality. If Miss 
Taylor obscures her own best qualities among inferior 
verses there is yet enough in view among these nearly 300 
picces to create a strong impression of individuality, 


and “ Fiametta Forgives— | Man’s Story,” he seems to fail because he has not fully defined 


to himself exactly what he is trying to say. Like one of his 
own young men, and like the man who wrote his half inarticu- 
late, half-sophisticated ‘* Foreword,” he seems to be trying 
hard to express something which, in the end, never wholly 
In these not quite successful tales I watched him— 
to quote his own words in the first paragraph of * The Man's 
Story ”——‘* fascinated by his continued effort to make some- 


emerges. 





thing understood.” But it is a fascination which rapidly 
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—————— 
drops into boredom. Mr. Anderson, however, as this book 
again proves, is capable of really fine work. Horses and Men 
~ well worth reading by all interested in the short story. 

Not so Episodes, by E. Jayne Gilbert, a nom de plume, 
the wrapper informs us, beneath which an already famous 
novelist takes refuge from “the friendly prejudice of an 
established reputation.” The precaution was unnecessary, 
for these stories are so completely and triumphantly bad, 
poth in the writing and the matter, that even a reputation 
fixed, like the round world, so sure that it cannot be moved, 
ean do nothing for them. Even the name of Shakespeare 
cannot turn black into white. The stories, as certain internal 
evidence shows, are the work of a woman. 

Martin ARMSTRONG. 


THE HOUSE MADE WITH HANDS. (Arrowsmith. 7s. 6d. net.) 
The anonymous author of The House Made with Hands 
has certainly developed an original idea. Her theme is the 
obsession of her heroine, Barbara, with the house in which 
she is born and in which she passes her entire life. There 
ig much charm in the first chapters which are dated 1884-88, 
when Barbara is a baby and her brothers and sister—Laurence, 
Lily and Jonathan—are small children. It is, however, 
difficult to believe that the mere circumstances of birth in a 
particular house would imbue a young person of active mind 
with so great a passion for a home in the London suburbs. 
The author shows Barbara’s obsession in its true light as a 
piece of extraordinary selfishness. Everything and every- 
one is sacrificed to allow her to remain living at ‘** The Chest- 
nuts,” and provided she can be there she seems to want no 
events in her life. That the reader should find a book with 
so few incidents and no great parade of psychology sufficiently 
interesting to read the whole of it surely implies a tour de force. 
Perhaps, however, when Barbara and ‘** The Chestnuts ” are 
destroyed together in an air raid in March, 1918, he will confess 
to a sense of relief; but that he should ever have got far 
enough to ascertain the facts argues an ability in the 
author to make Barbara and her family living characters. 





PEACE IN OUR TIME. By Oliver Onions. (Chapman and 


Hall. 7s. 6d. net.) 


Mr. Onions is a very efficient writer of fiction. This is | 


said with no ulterior intention of sarcasm or _ belittlement, 


but as a candid definition of his method as seen in his new | 


novel. Ina preface he tells us how he arrived at his theme, 
a theme of great interest and with great possibilities ; but 
when we speak of his efliciency, it is not in regard to his 
theme but to the vivid and sure method by which he presents 
it. He presents it in action. It is developed as a play is 


developed, in a series of well visualized scenes full of move- | 


ment and variety, so that the story is easy to read and con- 
tinually holds our interest. The theme itself is best given 
in Mr. Onions’ own words in his preface :— 

“Kenneth Chacey is my type of the young demobilized officer 
out of a job—the young man out of whose life, when he should 
have been learning his job, the War cut five crucial years. What is 
he to do with the rest of that life ? There are many astounding 
things about him that I have not set down in this book. Whether 
I know as much about his immediate senior, Rex, is another matter, 
though Iam of Rex’s years, and have earnestly studied his position 
among many of my acquaintance. As for Kenneth’s immediate 
junior, Maurice Chacey—the lad of to-morrow—I shall have Maurices 
of my own before I have time to turn round. . . . So my story 
fulls of itself into the form of a parable, with these three—Rex of 
ysterday, Kenneth of to-day, and Maurice of to-morrow—as 
protagonists.” 

Peace in Our Time is of that very delightful type of novel 
which is at the same time light, serious and well written. 


OTHER NOVELS.—Kareen. By J. Mason Smith. (Ailen 
and Unwin. 7s. 6d. net.)—An interesting novel, chiefly 
because of the fascinating descriptions of desert scenery, its 
atmosphere, flowers and birds unknown to us, such as the 
yellow heron. Most acceptable for winter evenings.—— 
Mektoub. By Alexander Macfarlane. (Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 
net.)—Another African story. The scenery is well done, 
so is the study of the man born without physical courage—a 
misfortune in this violent world. In such a good story it is 
unfortunate that the author (or compositor ?) calls the chief 


character impartially Cane and Wain, and another man 


Stevens and Stephens. Under Eastern Stars. By Mrs. 
Francis Everard. (fHutchinson. 7s. 6d. net.)—This also is 
an African tale, having an unusual ending in books of its 
type, since husband and wife, after many vicissitudes, decide 
to start afresh together. The Passionate Year. By James 
Hilton. (Butterworth. 7s. Gd. net.)—The story of a 
brilliant, good-hearted young schoolmaster who nearly 
makes shipwreck because his relations put him in a position 
unsuitable to him, and because he spends his passion on a 
lovely girl with golden hair and no brain beneath, instead of 
loving the plainer woman. whose wisdom eventually saves him 
irom madness, 











After Eighteen Months 
In the Autumn of 1922 


a million refugees, of whom 600,000 at least 
were destitute, fled to Greek Territory. 


In January, 1924, 


Mr. Henry Morgenthau, the Chairman of the 
League of Nations Refugee Settlement Com- 
mission, sent the following appeal to England: 


**Despite the great efforts made by the 
Greek Government and people, a very large 
number of refugees are still without ade- 
quate shelter, few of them have warm 
clothes, and most are inadequately fed. The 
bulk are in Western Thrace and Macedonia. 
Many are still in tents. 


‘ These tracts are now in the grip of winter; 
the country is under snow; bitterly cold 
winds prevail, and the distress is intense. 


**The members of the Commission have 
ascertained these facts by personal inspec- 
tion, and have had them verified by the 
reports of independent authorities. 


“In Salonica ten deaths were registered in 
one day, due solely to cold; numbers have 
also died elsewhere of cold and exposure. 


‘The distress is the more severe as the 
refugee population contains an unusually 
large number of women and children who 
have no breadwinner, and as malarial fever 
prevails throughout these districts to an 
alarming extent. 


** The Commission estimate that the number 
in need of relief is not less than 500,000. 
This figure is supported by the statistics of 
the Greek Government.” 


After making an urgent appeal for charitable 
relief, the letter ends: 


** The Commission, it should be explained, 
are precluded by their statutes from devot- 
ing any part of the sums at their disposal to 
charitable purpeses; these funds are re- 
served strictly for the establishment of the 
refugees on a productive basis. 


“* They feel, however, that it is incumbent 
upon them to place the verified facts before 
the charitable public in England, and they 
are confident that the response will be 
immediate and generous.” 


We Earnesily Beg Your 
Personal Support. 


Gifts of money, which are urgently required, 
should be sent to the Hon. Treasurer, Imperial 
War Relief Fund, 87 General Buildings, 
Aldwych, W.C. 2, which is co-operating with the 
Save the Children Fund and the Friends’ Relief 
Committee in the All-British Appeal for the Near 
East. 


Gifts of clothing should be sent to the Fund, 
c/o New Hibernia Wharf, London Bridge, S-.E. 1. 


(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1916.) 
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PERIODICALS. 
THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


The January number is a particularly good one. Lord 
Hardinge of Penshurst leads off with an article on “ The 


League of Nations.” He thinks that the 
mishandled by the Council of the League, who were impru- 
dently ambitious. We cannot agree; we thought that the 
responsibility which was shared with the Council by the 
Ambassadors’ Conference belonged entirely to the Council. 
However, we do not want to complain, as Lord Hardinge is a 
good friend of the League, and his criticisms are directed at 
saving the League from what he thinks are its weaknesses and 
its faults. There is a charming article on ‘“* Humour,” by Mr. 
Robert Lynd. We are glad to see that he has much praise 
for that insufficiently appreciated book, Burnand’s Happy 
Thoughts. We cannot go with him, however, when he says 
that Happy Thoughts is worth a dozen Diaries of a Nobody. 
Mr. Horatio F. Brown writes on ‘“ Venice and England : 
An Historical Parallel”; Mr. Dougal Malcolm on “ The 
British South Africa Company,” on which subject he is one 
of the greatest authorities. He asserts that the B.S.A.C. has 
* disproved the text-book maxim that a trading corporation 
eannot govern.” In an article on * The Study of EKarth- 
quakes,” Professor H. H. Turner refers to a peculiar form of 
physical sensitiveness in human beings, which makes the 
sufferer aware of earthquakes at the moment when they occur, 
even though they be at a great distance. He mentions the 
case of a woman who is said to have been able to report almost 
every carthquake before any news of it arrived. ‘The most 
important article of all, however, is Professor J. H. Morgan’s 
on * The Personality of Lord Morley.” We might easily quote 
a column from it, but we must refrain. We will mention 
only two or three points which seem to us among the most 
surprising. Lord Morley “ had no words too profane for the 
ark of that covenant which men call the League of Nations.” 
Probably this was because Lord Morley, though an apostle of 
**no compromise ” in his opinions, was frequently very much 
in favour of watering down his abstractions when it came to 
business. 
Morley, but he 


Janina crisis was 


to himself. He was invariably drawn, for instance, towards 
soldicrs and ccclesiasties. Take another unexpecied turn. 
Lord Morley disapproved of the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms 
in India, and said with great emphasis, “I consider the 
first duty of a Government is to govern.” But perhaps that 
is not really a surprise, for Lord Morley showed the same 
conviction when he was Secretary for Ireland. The last 
quotation we shall give is at all events surprising beyond 
question. Professor Morgan was talking about Newman, 
whereupon Lord Morley exclaimed, ** If 1 had been at Oxford 
in the days of the Oxford Movement, I think I should have 
joined him.” 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 
The anonymous writer of the opening article on “ Great 


Britain and Europe” argues strongly for a broad policy of | 


pacification in Europe, and we are sure that he is justified 
when he points out that such a policy probably would not 
destroy our friendship with France. That needed to be said, 
and we are glad to see that Mr. Ramsay MacDonald is also 
saying it. What has been destroying our friendship with 
France is our hesitation, our fatal habit of showing what we 
think without ever showing what we mean to do. The writer 
of the article on “* Some Reflections on Air Warfare” shows 
incidentally why air armies cannot supersede armics on the 
earth. For example, a land army fighting against a country 
which had only an air army might seize all the air bases while 
the air army was crippled by fog or storm. The forecast of 
what a force of air-bombers might do to the civil population 
in a future war is horrifying. If there should be more great 
wars, however, the horror will be a certainty, for it will be 
essential to strike at the sources of production. For a time, 
at all events, ‘the front” may be the safest place. Mr. A. B. 
Walkley is at his best in writing on “ The Novels of Jane 
Austen.” It is often said that the society’in which Jane 
Austen moved must have been callous to an extent we can 
hardly understand nowadays, because nowhere in her novels 
is there any hint that she was living through the days of the 
French Wars, but as Mr. Walkley points out, on the authority 
of Mr. Chapman, the editor of the excellent new edition of 
Jane Austen, it would have been highly unconventional in 
those times for a woman to talk about politics. Was war, 
however, wholly politics ? The editor writes with his habitual 
force on “* Tariffs and Empire.” 


THE FORTNIGHTLY. 

Two anonymous political articles of much interest open 
the number. A Frenchman puts the case for French policy 
both courteously and clearly. In his view France wants “* to 
create a community of interests in Europe which will bring 
about a block of States sufliciently powerful to maintain 
peuce on the Continent, and to permit of a reduction of armed 





: : —— 
forces, so as to relieve the financial pressure on the Budget 
BES 


of the respective nations.” And this end she can achieve 

thinks, only “ by remaining more powerful than any stent 
competitor or potential enemy.” He objects to a retury ;, 
the old Balance of Power, with Great Britain as an unwillin. 
arbiter. Another writer deals faithfully with “ The Baldwe 
Catastrophe and After.” “There are things which 
beyond forgiveness, and the last General Election was 
them.” ‘ Conservatism will never have a fair show untij ; 
gets a new leadership.” “Insular Protection myst b 
dropped.” The three sentences quoted indicate the aif 
of a notable and timely article. Mr. J. D. Whelpley discuss. 
“ American Intervention in Europe” with unfailing hope. 
fulness. His idea is that America should suggest, and take 
part in, an international receivership for Germany. “ To Say 
that America has come to the door and found it closed, and e 
therefore impotent, is a confession of weakness unworthy of. 
great nation.” Mr. Whelpley here parts company with sony 
of his fellow-Americans. Dr. John Warnock writes from 
wide experience of mental cases on * The Responsibility 


ary 
One of 


F 


Quar 





| the Insane,” and insists that “* The observation and clicitiny ; 


| Symonds,” and there are papers on Synge, Flecker and Ap. Disché 
| dreyev. 
| Married Women,” showing the chaotic state of the laws ani 


This may seem like a sad contradiction in Lord | 
ras often hypnotised by the opinion that was | 
opposite to his own, and by the type of msn that was opposite | 





of symptoms of insanity are an expert’s business, just as mye, 
as, for instance, the analysis of food,” and that the Coy; 
should accept the expert’s verdict in the case of a crimin,) 
who is alleged to be out of his mind. Mr. Arthur Symox 
contributes a sympathetic “Study of John Addingtys 





Sir John Butcher discusses ** The Nationality of oa? Ty 
examining the reform proposals without indicating his ow, os 
opinion. It is not generally known that an Englishwomay ‘ 

whe marries an American loses her British nationality, by of 
does not necessarily acquire American nationality, while oy | whe 
the other hand an American woman marrying an Englishmay | you 
retains her American nationality, and also acquires Britis) | 
nationality through the mere fact of her marriage. To be | 
citizen of two countries may at times lead to complications, 





‘a 6 . : eas . Pratt: 
but it is better than being Statcless, a citizen of no country, ea P 
like some English wives of Americans. ‘ - 

A aren ad _ ards 
SHORTER NOTICES. Boe 
THE HISTORY OF ANTONY AND DOROTHEA GIBBS, 

and of their Contemporary Relatives, including the 

History of the Origin and Early Years of the House P= 

of Antony Gibbs and Sons. By John Arthur Gibbs. (The ant 


St. Catherine Press. £5 5s. net.) 

This is a very charming addition to the growing library of 
privately printed books. It was very natural that th 
Gibbs family, one of the largest and most important of cur 
grcat industrial and mercantile houses, should desire the 
reprinting of the diaries and letters written by their founder, 
and also should like to put on record the reproductions of 
their pictures. We cannot help thinking, however, that 
they could have found many readers in the general public, 
Still, they were no doubt the best judges of this matter, and 
their book will, of course, in any case be filed in the great 
libraries of the country, and we doubt not will be used by 
social and literary historians in generations to come. We 
may add that a very pleasant feature of the book is 
Appendix No. 3, in which is given a list of all the portraits 
and miniatures of the members of the family with the names 
of the artists. This is a very useful piece of work, and sets 
an example which we hope will be largely followed by family 
biographers. 

MODERN ELECTRICAL THEORY. 
Chapter XVII.: The Structure of the Atom. 
Campbell. (Cambridge University Press. 10s. net.) ; 

To a greater extent than any other recent developments in 
scientific thought, the theories of relativity have excited 
pubiic interest and criticism. Nearly every representative 
pen has given the subject a trial. Mathematicians, philo- 
sophers, physicists, journalists, and all manner of other well- 
meaning people have lent a pen in the attempt to benefit 
their fellow-creatures by lucid explanations of Einsteins 
theories. In consequence of this enthusiastic output, Mr. 
Campbell prefaced his supplementary Chapter XVI., on 
Relativity, with an apology which is always quite an un 
necessary preliminary to any exposition of his valuable point 
of view on matters scientific. ‘The latest developments in the 
theory of atomic structure, with which the _ present 
Chapter XVII. is concerned, even in his opinion need no such 
preface. Perhaps it is that the subject is not theoretically 
diflicult enough to tempt the layman, and so the field is left 
more or less free for the expert. And although many good 
books have been published lately on the atom, nothing that 
Mr. Campbell writes can safely be left out of account. For 
throughout all his work he emphasises the point of view of the 
experimental physicist and lays claim, on his behalf, to a 
proprietary interest in a subject that has perhaps been rather 
unduly made over to the mathematician and the philosopher. 
The book is not always easy reading ; but it is complete, and 
gives the student all that, and more than that, an advanced 

(Continued on page 214.) 
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By N.B 
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THE HOUSE of JOHN LONG 


BRILLIANT NEW NOVELS 
PALS FIRST 


By FRANCIS PERRY ELLIOTT. The two companions are men of 
birth and breeding. The crisis in their relations ensues with the 
advent of the delightful girl whose charms captivate the younger 
man, Pathos and humour intermingle, and its streng appeal to 
the emotions makes the novel one of quite exceptional 
quality. 7s. Gd, net. 


COOMER ALI 


By S. B. H. HURST. Rose Macaulay, in the “ Daily News”: 
“ One of the most readable novels I have come across recently. 
*Coomer Ali’ is a good novel because Mr. Hurst has excellent 
material at his command, and a good story to tell, and handles 
both in a capable and knowledgeable manner, and with dis- 
tinction and humour. His characters are admirable—alive, 
entertaining, and _ credible. An unusually pleasing book.” 
“Mr. Hurst has unusual powers.”—‘“ The Times.” 7s. 6d. net. 


HOME PLACE 


By GEORGE W. OGDEN. This novel pictures a cross-section of 
life—the Financier, the Politician, the Artist and the Artisan are 
among the types delineated. Contentment and intrigue, humour 
and tragedy, are interwoven with an outcome uncertain to the 
last. The novel is a powerful one and fills a mighty 
canvas. 7s. Gd. net. 


BLOOD MONEY 


By CECIL H. BULLIVANT, A first-rate detective story. The 
clever, crafty and calculating butler to a rich man becomes 
possessed of a family secret, and endeavours to turn it to 
account. 7s. Gd. net. 


THE YOUNG PITCHER 


By ZANE GREY. A thoroughly rousing novel, and one of the 
best which have emanated from the pen of the world-famous 
Zane Grey, that powerful writer whose public is reckoned in 
millions. 3s. 6d. net. 
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THE GREY PHANTOM 


By HERMAN LANDON. A beautiful woman is mysteriously 
murdered right before a gay theatre audience. Highly dramatic 
events ensue, in which appears The Grey Phantom, who dares 
all for love of charming Helen Hardwick. What réle he adopts 
and its result form the basis of what must be conceded to be as 
brilliant a detective novel as has been seen for many a 
7s. 6d. net. 


THE TEMPLETON CASE 


By VICTOR L. WHITECHURCH. Victor L. Whitechurch has 
already made his reputation as a really successful novelist. 
“The Templeton Case” concerns the curious mystery surround- 
ing a crime enacted in a Sussex estuary. The motive also which 
underlies the mystery is an unusual one. For sheer exciting 
reading this detective novel is of quite outstanding pewer and 
brilliance. ‘‘ The habitual reader of romances will rejoice at 
| finding an entirely new character. Mr. Whitechurch has produced 
| a novelty.”—‘“ The Times.” 7s. 6d. net. 


MR. APPLETON AWAKES 


By LESLIE BERESFORD (“ PAN”’). “Leslie Beresford 
(‘Pan’) has given us some excellent stories, but he has done 
nothing comparable in power with this extraordinarily vivid 
novel, which makes first-rate reading, The love element in t 

book is delicious.”—‘‘ East Anglian Times.” “A _ whirl of 
adventure and excitement.”’—‘‘ The Times.” 7s. 6d. net. 


THE BARRINGTONS & JESSAMY 


By MRS, GEOFFREY SULMAN he theme of this novel is the 
diverse loves of two brothers for the same woman. The splendid 
restraint of the one and the passionate love of the other are 
described in dramatic scenes. The startling course adopted by 
the younger brother gives a stirring conchusion to an absorbing 
romance 7s. Gd. net. 


‘DRAUGHT OF ETERNITY 


By H. M. EGBERT. This is a strikingly unusual novel by the 
author of “My Lady of the Nile.” Its theme pivets on th« 
extraordinary powers of a rare drug whereby the persons in the 
story are for a time projected into a period thousands ef years 
hence. It is an altogether remarkable and forceful narrative and 
one that will be read with avidity. “A thrilling romance with 
| seme unusual teuches in it.”—*‘* Weekly Dispatch.” 7s. 6d. not. 


WAY OF SACRIFICE 


By E, ALMAZ STOUT. “ Sunday Times”: “It deals with the 
love of two women for one man, and differs from the ordinary 
story based on those lines in the fact that all three of the pro- 
tagonists are fine human types. E. Almaz Stout may be heartily 
congratulated on the extremely clever fashion in which she 
extracts them from a tangled dilemma.” 7s. 6d. net. 


THE SOUL OF THE WOLF 


By E. O. CAROLIN. “Daily Graphic”: “ Because of its own 
outstanding merits, one may prephesy for it a big public. It is 
not every writer who can handle a daring theme skilfully, but 
Mrs. Carolin has proved that she possesses that accomplishment 
in full measure.” 7s. 6d. net. 


WEST OF THE WATER TOWER 


By ANON. “Daily Mail”: “This novel, by an anonymceus 
author, has already made a stir in America. IT STANDS HIGH 
OUT OF THE RUCK. Lively, sure, and touching the sources of 
| emotion, the characterisation is the work of a master- 
| hand.” 7s. 6d. net. 


£500 FOR A FIRST NOVEL 


MESSRS. JOHN LONG are inaxgurating their 
second £500 Prize Competition for the Best 
First Novel. Fall perticulers from the Publishers. 


| JOHN LONG LTD., 12-14 Norris St., Haymarket, London 
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theoretical text-book provides, together with the suggestion 
everywhere of the ultimate uncertainty and mystery that at 
present surround the facts of atomic instability. 


LIFE OF LORD MORLEY. 
and Sons. 12s. 6d. net.) 

By his will Lord Morley expressly forbade the writing of 
his biography. This was consistent with his curious, rather 
cold and nervous self-consciousness. He presumably did 
not know that this volume was ready to appear, nor could 
the writer have foreseen the prohibition when he was preparing 
it. From a naif sentence in the preface we gather that he 
made an effort to get materials from the original source, 
and being told that “no biographical materials were avail- 
able,” leaped to the curious conclusion that there was the 
more need for him to collect what he could and publish them. 
But there is nothing here that could possibly be called offen- 
sive or impertinent. It is an honest attempt by a distinguished 
Indian official, high in the service of the Nizam of Hyderabad, 
to pay a tribute to the Secretary of State responsible for the 
Indian Councils Act of 1909, with especial gratitude for the 
fair treatment of Mohammedans. Nothing but perfect loyalty 
to the British Empire is anywhere expressed, and to the 
author the extremist agitators seem utterly to be condemned. 
The limitations of a biographer who has no access to private 
or official papers of a Cabinet Minister are obvious, but he 
certainly is clever in quoting largely from published speeches 
passages that illustrate every side of his subject. He also 
quotes with effect from Lord Morley’s published writings, all of 
which he has plainly studied with care. He can recognize 
the wonderful polished dignity of the letter to the Duke of 
Devonshire offering the Acton Library to Cambridge Univer- 
sity. It is remarkable how successfully he gets over other 
limitations than those mentioned above. The book would 
pass as the work of an English writer: only occasionally 
does an unnecessary opulence of epithets or unemphatic 
redundancy of expression betray an Oriental incapacity to 
attain the purity and directness that the writer appreciates 
in his subject’s own diction. We cannot be expected to 
regard his judgments on English literature or our home politics 
as profound, and he is rash in trying to do more than record 
facts when he deals with such matters as the succession to 
Mr. Gladstone’s leadership of the Liberal Party, or states that 
a peerage was offered to Lord Morley at two early dates ; 
or, in literature, when he criticises Lord Morley’s choice of 
Cromwell as his subject for biography ; and the ‘final judg- 
ment upon Lord Morley’s merits in the two spheres is naturally 
biassed and plainly debatable. He writes: “* We believe 
that Lord Morley’s name as an Indian reformer will be remem- 
bered long after his writings have passed into semi-obscurity.” 
That such a book should have been written by an Indian is a 
great tribute to Lord Morley and indirectly to British rule 
in India. 

WITH THE 48th DIVISION IN ITALY. 
G. H. Barnett. (Blackwood. 21s. net.) 

The 48th (South Midlands) Territorial Division was one of 
those chosen to proceed to Italy at the end of 1917, under 
the command of General Plumer, to assist the Italians in their 
gallant struggle to restore the situation after the disaster of 
Caporetto. It remained in Italy until after the Armistice, 
and greatly distinguished itself in the hard fighting on the 
Asiazo plateau. Colonel Barnett, who acted as its A.A. and 
Q.M.G. throughout this period, had the best opportunities 
of being “in the know ™ as to all its operations, and he has 
described them briefly but clearly in this short narrative, 
compiled from his own diaries and personal notes. The 
Italian campaign has been seldom described by Britons who 
took part in it, and this unpretentious little book is a useful 
addition to our material for the history of the late War. 
An excellent map of the Asiago plateau is appended. 
ESSAYS IN APPLIED ECONOMICS. By A. C. 

(P. S. King. 10s. 6d. net.) 

Two technical essays are included on the Foreign Exchanges 
and the Exchange Value of Legal-tender Money ; otherwise 
the matters dealt with are intended for the reader who is 
interested in economics but who lacks a specialist training. 
A variety of subjects are covered from the Private Use of 
Money to the Real Ratio of International Exchange. The 
longest essay, which is concerned with a minimum wage for 
agriculture, first appeared in 1913. It has been modified, 
but no new light is thrown upon the problem. The essays are 
inclined to lack vitality, but should prove interesting to the 
special class of reader for which they are intended. 

THE CAPITAL LEVY: its Real Purpose. By Harold Cox. 
(National Unionist Association. 6d.) 

The difliculties and iniquities of a Capital Levy are pun- 
gently presented. In Mr. Cox’s opinion the Labour Party’s 
scheme is so impracticable that its real purpose must be other 
than usually claimed. He believes that the object is the 
socialization of industry. Mr. Cox’s points against the Levy 
are so numerous that the inclusion of an imputation of 
insincerity is to be regretted. This and the allegation that a 
Capital Levy means repudiation slightly cloud a masterly 
piece of argument. 
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FINANCE—PUBLIC & PRIV ATE 

[By Our Crry Eprror.} oo 

BANKERS ON THE SITUATION 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sir,—It must be generally admitted that the 
Government is under a debt of gratitude to our |p % 
bankers for the tenor of their observations at the peor 
annual bank meetings. Previous to those gathering 
apprehensions of Socialist legislation engendered he 
by the economic doctrines loudly proclaimed by om 
leaders themselves, and second by the alarmist ‘agitat;, 
in the Rothermere Press, had occasioned something 
the shape of a flight from the £, which resulted j 
adverse exchanges. If bankers had responded to th 
taunt frequently made by Socialist leaders that Capitalig, 
are largely responsible for the scares creating unfaygy, 
able exchanges, it would have been an easy matter; 

have emphasized the existing alarm. . 

Naturally, however, bankers at the recent meeting 
as on all such previous occasions, had only one thought 
namely, the financial interests of the country as a who} 
and, consequently, with spontaneous unanimity, the 
made it their first task to demonstrate that until thi 
new Government had demonstrated by its actions thy 
it was unsound and Socialistic, it deserved that amow, 
of support and confidence which the community ha 
always reposed in any. Ministry which has take 
the seals of office under the Crown. In no small degree th 
speeches of our leading bankers tended to corre: 
the nervous apprehensions of a few weeks ago, and th 
results have been seen in some improvement in Britis 
Government securities as well as in the Foreign Exchanges 

It is impossible within the space of this brief letter t 
take up the many interesting points brought out } 
respective bank chairmen, but there are certain leadin 
features which it may be useful to summarize and { 
emphasize. In the first place, and without exceptioy 
all our bank chairmen, while having to report anoth 
year of dull trade, were able to give evidence of sig 
of improvement at the year’s end. In some particuly 
industries, and notably, perhaps, in the cotton industy 
of Lancashire, and in the shipping and_ shipbuilding 
industries, conditions are still such as to cause co 
siderable anxiety, but in some other directions, including 
even the iron and steel industry, matters have improv 
at the year’s end. As Mr. McKenna said at the clos 
of his speech to the Midland Bank shareholders :— 

“The recent depression has been unprecedented in its leng! 
and severity. But [ am hopeful that we are now on the wayt 
recovery. . . . Unfortunately we cannot yet claim that pex 
in its fullness has been restored to a war-stricken world. But th 
signs are not unpropitious, and inspired by the memory of dif 
culties overcome in the past, | look forward with confidence t 
the future.” ! 

But while bankers were unanimous in condemni 
unnecessary, or, at all events, premature alarms co 
cerning Socialist legislation at home, the City was gle 
to note some fearless utterances concerning certain form 
of foreign competition with this country. In partieul: 
I should like to draw attention to Sir Harry Goschen: 
very pertinent remarks at the meeting of the Nation 
Provincial Bank. Sir Harry Goschen is a banker wl 
believes in looking facts in the face, and in contra‘ 
with the too frequent paean of triumph that we ha\ 
emerged from the War as still “the leading Mon 
Market and financial centre of the world,” it is well | 
note Sir Harry Goschen’s strong reminder of certal 
hard facts. He said :— 

“It is not only in manufactured goods that we find our positi 
assailed, for our financial supremecy and the position of 
£ sterling as a unit of international settlement is keenly dispute 
We find endeavours from abroad are now constantly being maé 
to arrange for the payments of invoices in currencies other tha 
sterling and that demands for credits in dollars and guilders ' 
finance the movement of commodities are becoming more frequet! 
. « « Sinee the War we have done much towards reinstating t! 
£ sterling in its old position by the re-establishment of our nations 
credit, but credit is a tender plant and we have seen in the dept 
ciation of the £ as expressed in the fall of the American exchang 
from the highest point it touched, 4.72, to its present level ho 
the suspicion of any manipulation of the national finances, or @ 
mere mention of inflation, even in irresponsible quarters bi 
affected our national credit.” 

Sir Harry Goschen certainly did not deal with thi 
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——<—— 
important matter of the supremacy of the London], Ps - a 
Money Market in any terms of pessimism, but many in THE RECREATIONS OF LONDOy 


Lombard Sireet were glad to note his timely warning 
of the necessity for recognizing certain adverse points 
in the situation which, n¢w that we are away from the 
control of gold and the Discount Market is so easily 
fed with Treasury Bills, are too frequently overlooked. 

Similarly, at the meeting of the Bank of Liverpool 
and Martins, the Chairman, Mr. Glazebrook, drew 
attention to what is, undoubtedly, a_ serious and 
important form of foreign competition. He was dealing 
in particular with the bad times through which the 
cotton industry had passed and was still passing, and 
he also emphasized the extent to which compctition 
in actual cotton spinning had increased. It appears, 
for example, that whereas in 1913 America, France, 
India, Japan and China had an aggregate spindleage 
of 13 per cent. below that of the United Kingdom, they 
have now a preponderance over it of about 9 per cent. 
Whatever may be the main causes of aggressive and 
successful competition on the part of foreign countries, 
whether it is in the matter of trade or in finance, those 
bankers who do not hesitate to state in-calm fashion 
the actual facts of the case undoubtedly inspire con- 
fidence, not merely in banking circles, but amongst all 
business men, of whose interests bankers are, after all, 
the representatives.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

e City, February 6th. Artruur W. Kippy. 


FINANCIAL NOTES. 


As the date for the reassembling of Parliament 
approaches, it is not altogether surprising to note some 
recurrence of nervousness in markets. Just as the 
scare of a few weeks ago may have been overdone, so, 
perhaps, the reaction has also been a little too pro- 
nounced. At all events there has been a somewhat more 
subdued tone in markets during the past week, and at the 
moment of writing investment stocks are reacting slightly, 
one of the influences being a set-back in the American 
exchange, and another being the somewhat unfavourable 
rumours concerning the progress of the work of the 
Committee of Experts appointed to consider Germany's 
capacity to pay and the extent of German balances 
abroad. Of the Rhodesian loan for £3,000,000 recently 
offered about 50 per cent. went to the underwriters, 
while details are now available of a new West Australia 
loan in 5 per cent. stock at 98. In considering tlic 
result of the Rhodesian loan allowance must be mace 
for the fact that it was the first loan obtained by 
Rhodesia as a self-governing Colony, and on the whole 
the result is not so very unfavourable. 

* * * * 

Apart from the excellent results disclosed for the 
past year, quite the outstanding feature of the speech 
of the chairman of the National Mutual Life Assurance— 
Mr. J. Maynard Keynes—at the recent meeting of the 
company, was the announcement, first, that the quin- 
quemnium has resulted in the disclosure of one of the 
largest surpluses (in proportion to liabilities) in the 
hisiory of life assurance, and, second, that future dis- 
tributions of surpluses are to be made annually. 
This announcement could not have been made save 
by a company in an exeéeptionally strong position, for 
the National Mutual is carrying forward an _ undis- 
tributed surplus equal to no less than 15 per cent. of 
the liabilities. During the quinquennium the aggregate 
earnings of the company, after all expenditure, were at 
the rate of £7 12s. 6d. per cent. per annum, free of tax. 

* * * * 





That it is possible for our great electrical industry, 
including the electric light companies, to prosper without 
impairing the welfare of a still older rival industry, 
was evident both from the report and accounts of the 
Gas Light and Coke Company recently published, and 
also from the remarks of the chairman at the recent 
meeting. ‘“ There are,” said Mr. Milne Watson, “ no 
signs of decrepitude at the present moment in this 
great company,” and he proved this assertion by 
showing that the sale of gas during the past year 
showed an increase of 5 per cent., this following on the 
hecls of an increase of 8 per cent. in the preceding year. 





PLAYS. 


Lyric, HamMersmMitH.—The Way of the World 





8.0—9 
(Congreve’s masterpiece with Miss Edith vans and Miss O25 
tae Yarde in it ought to be irresistible. Notice 
ater. | 
WynbDuam’s.—Not in Our Stars aie o> 8.909% 
[Sir G. du Maurier in the story of a man who lived — 
backwards. | 
AvELPul.—Outward Bound ‘in ee -» 8.80—9,4 
ihc aenaiea i iaaieiie: ices eas nine ii 
{L amusing and gruesome play has removed to the 
Adelphi. It is well worth seeing.) 
Princes.—Iolanthe ny sua oe e+ 8.1594 
{A welcome return of a Gilbert and Sullivan season.) en 
MUSIC. 
February 9th.—Soutnwark CaTueprat, Lonpoy 
Brince.—London Symphony Orchestra ., 3) 


[Vaughan Williams’ Pastoral Symphony, one of the most important 
new English works; Holst’s Hymn of Jesus ; 





jrahims’ Sen 
of Destiny. Admission free; a collection is made to enable 

these admirable monthly festivals to continue.) 
February 11th.—QveEEN’s Hari.—Langham Choral 


Orchestral Society... - as i 

(Borodin’s Prince Igor, a Mcon Hymn by Count Wachtmeister, and 

the first performance since 1912 of Holst’s Cloud Messenger, a 
setting of a Sanscrit poem.| 


February 12th.—Agrouian Hatui.—Pianoforte Recital 9, 
(“ Pure pianist ’’ well describes Emil Sauer, One of the greatest of 
Liszt’s many pupils, and now a veteran in the concert world, his 
last recital here is of supreme interest. } 


February 13th.—Wicmore Ha.u.—Pianoforte Recital 3, 





[The second of Mr. Evelyn Howard-Jones’ interesting series of 
recitals—Debussy, Brahms and Delius.) 





February 13th.—WicMmorE Hatit.—Chamber Music .. 8.) 
(The Léner Quartet—fine Central European musicians. | 
February 14th.—Sr. Micuarc’s, Cornu, E.C.— 
Choral musie .. ‘ct a re -- 64 
(Dr. Hareld Darke’s admirable choir is singing unaccompanicd 
Anthems and Motets.) 
LECTURES. 
February 11th.—CaxTron Hai, WersTMINSTER.—Miss 
Constance Smith, O.B.E., on “ Women as 
Wage Earners ” a on aa — 
[Tickets free from The Women’s Guild of Empire, 24 Buckinghom 
Palace Road, 8.W. 1.) 
February 11th. — Kine’s CoLiEcre, Srranp.—Mr. 
Alan May on “ Elizabethan Music” (with 
reference to the forthcoming festival) oo (5.90 
{Admission free. } 
February 12th, 13th, 14th and 15th.—Gresnam Cot- 
LEGE, E.C.—Sir Frederick Bridge will deliver 
the Gresham Music Lectures .. oe oo §=66.0 
[Admission iree.]} 
February 12th.—Aro1Lian Hai, New Bonp STREET.— 
Mr. Stephen Graham on “ Mexico and the 
Spanish Main ’’.. oe ois or -- 5.0 
[An account of Mr. Graham's travels in Mexico, Tickets at the Hall, 
ln aid of League of Service.) 
February 13th.—LonpDoN ScHooL OF EcoONOmICcs, 
HouGuTon STREET, W.C. 2.—Dr. Lilian 
Knowles on ** The Economic Expansion of the 
Empire ” ee oe ee ee oe 5.00 


{Admission iree.] 
FILMS. 


AT THE PuitmarMonic THA. (daily 2.80 and 8.50 for fou 
weeks from February 11th).—Sodom and Gomorrah. 
[Founded on a play by Vadja, and inspired by the Austrian Catholic par 
this film aims at establishing a parallel between modern Vienna ald 
ancient Sodom. It is not by any means pure propaganda, and t 
production and the performance as weil should be very 
This is the first big Austrian film to be seen for a long whiile 
At THE New GALuery, REGENT SrreEtT (February 11th-18th, 
continuous).—Bella Donna. 
{Pola Negri’s best film since she left Germany, 
At Tre Tivo (2.30 and 8.30 daily).—Scaramouche. _ 
{This cleverly made, if uninspired, and always exciting film, promises 
last to end its run, Enthusiasts should pay their second visit 
Ar THE PaLace Tueatre (2.30 and 8.30 daily).—Crossing 
the Great Sahara. 
[The greatest praise is due to the photographer of this pe 
picture of the topography, inhabitaucs and beasts 
Ar tue Court Cinema, Torrennam Courr Roap (Feb 
ruary 11th-14th, continuous).—Heartstrings. __ 
[Featuring Russeli Thorndyke, and 7 he New Keporter, with Richard Taln age, 
the new “stunt” star, who is not nearly so good as his godiatuel, 
Douglas Fairbanks.) 


interestig 


Her acting is remarkable] 


uliarly interesting 
oi the Sahara 





PICTURES. 
ALPINE Crun GALLERY, MILL STREET, CONDUIT STREET. _ 
[The Modern Society of Portrait Panters holds its thirteenth exiibihe 


Peculiarly undistinguished. } 


R.W.S. Gautitery, 54 Patt May East. 





A. W. K. 


[The Royal Society of Painter-ctchers and Engravers, A little excellent work 
among much third-rate.) 
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LLOYDS BANK LIMITED. 


MR. J- BEAUMONT PEASE ON THE MONETARY POLICY. 


MEETING. 





ABSORPTION OF MESSRS. COX AND CO. 
The Sixty-sixth Ordinary General Meeting of the Shareholders 
eld on Wednesday, February 6th, at the Queen’s Hotel, 
Mr. J. Beaumont Pease (Chairman of the Bank) 





was | 
Birmingham. 


pres le lL. ‘ 
In moving the adoption of the report, the CHAIRMAN said :— 


The year 1923 has been interest both 
the domestic history of the Bank and in the world at large, and 
events have taken place which will have a lasting effect 


one of considerable in 


on the future. 

One of the first transactions of importance entered into by 
is Bank last year was the absorption of Messrs. Cox’s Bank, 
which had itself recently absorbed that of Messrs. H. 8. King & Co. 
it was not without regret on the part of many, a regret which 
. ourselves were able to share, that the name of that bank, 
which had become a household word, was seen to pass away. 
Unique in many ways, and with a long record of usefulness and 
reputation for sympathetic dealing with the large number of 
His with whom it had banking 
business was not one which could be taken over 
We have made some special arrange- 


of Majesty’s Forces 


olticers 
relations, its 
without some difficulty. 





) 
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ork 


ments for its control and conduct. We have retained the services 
of its previous active partners, and, amongst other things, we 
have set up a special Committee of the Board, under the chair- 

uship of Sir Seymour King, entitled the Eastern Department 
Committee, upon which will devolve the duty of the oversight 
By this absorption Lloyds Bank 


{ this portion of our business. 
becomes directly interested in 


for the first time in its history 
places outside Great Britain. 
STarF PROFIT-SHARING SCHEME. 

Another important event which occurred in our history during 
the past year, which in a banking connexion also deserves the 
adjective unique, is the inauguration of a profit-sharing scheme 
for the staff. The terms have been published in the Press, and, 
briefly, they are as follows :— 

When the dividend paid to the shareholders is at the rate of 
not less than 16% per cent., an amount equivalent to one-half of 
the difference between such dividend and 15 per cent. will be 
set aside for distribution amongst the staff. The method of dis- 
tribution has been arranged by the staff themselves, with the sanc- 
tion of the Directors, through the agency of the Central Com- 

ittee of the Staff Representative Committee. You will realise 
that, as profit-sharing schemes go, this one of ours is modest in 
its dimensions. But I do wish to emphasise as forcibly as I can 
the value of the principle which identifies the interests of the 
Great mischief is being 


employed with those of the employer. 
lone every year up and down the country by preaching tho 
ontrary doctrine, and by emphasizing all the points of possible 
difference instead of concentrating on those of common interest. 
In our the distribution to the shareholders increases, 
whether as the result of increased earning power or of lower 
the staff will also Now I think the loyalty 
and willing service of your staff are beyond question—I believe 
I can say they are a matter of public knowledge—but to make 
all the members of the staff partners, even to a small extent, with 
the Bank cannot but stimulate 
them into greater keenness. 

It is a matter for thankfulness and some small wonder that 
it is possible, at the end of a year so little regretted in its passing, 
and so crowded with events of grave import as 1923, to speak 
with any degree of hopefulness. When I had the pleasure of 
addressing you a year ago, the occupation of the Ruhr had just 
been commenced, and I stated that we in this country were 
watching this great experiment with ill-concealed anxiety. Can 
anyone sincerely believe that so far the expectations of our Allies 
have turned out to be anything more than a great illusion? A 
large part of Europe still remains in @ state of chaos, and this 
has repercussions on all parts of the world, while trade channels 
are blocked or interrupted in every direction. I believe that, of 
all the causes to which men have attributed the evils through 


case, if 


benefit. 


expenses, 


yourselves in business of the 


which we have been passing, this is the chief; and until we can 
get a real peace and a real settlement in Europe, our eyes will be 
tumed in vain to the dawn of a new prosperity which we all 


hope to see, 
Me Pouicy. 
I would like to say one word 
monetary policy and the gold standard. I cannot pretend, with 


TARY 


with regard to the question of our 





the time at my disposal, to go into these questions except to allude 
briefly to them with special reference to their connexion with the 
operations of a bank. I think there is a tendency to attribute 
to monetary policy conditions which are often the results of quite 
other causes, at any rate in this country—lI exclude, of course, those 
countries whose only policy is the printing press. As far as any 
ordinary Joint Stock Bank is concerned, I do not think it determines 
its policy consciously on pure monetary grounds. That is to say, 
its chief concern is to meet the requirements of trade as they arise, 
regardless of adhesion to any particular theory. Its actions are 
not the cause of trade movements ; they follow after and do not 
precede them. Banks were criticised last year on the quite erroneous 
grounds that they were retarding an improvement in trade because 
they were not creating that additional volume of eredit which was 
desirable in order to give trace a fillip. In answer to that, I may 
say that this Bank, and [ think I can speak for others also, was 
only too desirous to make loans and give additional credits, as our 
proportion of advances to credit accounts was un lesirably and 
unprofitably low; but until towards the end of the year there 
was no increased demand for them. If you will not draw a false 
inference from the fact, I may tell you that hardly a board meeting 
passes, when we are considering an application for an advance 
which comes rather near the border line of what is desirable and 
what is doubtful, that someone does not say, ““We want more 
I need not add, 
I hope, that our decisions are based on weightier arguments than 


advances, let him have the benefit of the doubt.” 


that, but it shows our disposition and willingness to meet demands 
for increased credit when they arise. Even if a bank had a conscious 
monetary policy in these matters, it 
its own requirements. If, for instance, we assume the hypothesis 
recently laid down that every bank loan and every bank purchase 
of securities creates a deposit, and every repayment of a bank loan 
and eyery bank sale destroys one, and that it is desirable from a 
monetary policy point of view to create additional credits, and 


is restricted in its actions by 


consequently additional deposits, when trade is active, it is safe 
to say that this procedure is readily followed by the banks up to 
the limit of safe banking possibilities. But there comes a time when 
banks are ultimately forced, in order to keep up their proper cash 
ratio, to sell investments, which, according te the hypothesis above, 
destroys a deposit and thus cuts down the amount of money available 
in the country at a time when the advocates of this monetary 
policy think they should be increased. Again, many critics largely 
blamed the monetary policy of this country for the slump in trade 
in 1920, but, seeing that the slump was not confined to this country, 
but was universally experienced all over the world, is it not more 
natural to attribute it to the simpler cause that the expectation of 
demand for all sorts of goods at the end of the War, which induced 
merchants to place orders and manufacturers to increase their 
output, was only partly fulfilled, and that the effective demand on 
the part of the consumer did not come up to expectation? To 
sum up, my contention is that the monetary policy of the authorities 
in this country has had Jsss effect on the fluctuations in trade than 
many people suppose, and that the part which an ordinary bank 
can play in these matters is necessarily restricted, and in any case 
follows after and does not precede these movements. Nevertheless 
I admit that other banks, apart from the central bank, have a 
responsibility for playing their part in checking as far as possible 
the alternate periods of boom and depression. For this reason, 
in times of great prosperity, real or seeming, they must keep such 
hold as they can on immediate demands for credit, and impress 
caution even on customers who can give ample security for loans. 
Similarly in times of depression it is their business to stimulate, 
so far as they can with justice to their shareholders, any enterprises 
which offer sound possibilities of success. 


A GoLp 


Finally, in regard to the question of a gold standard. I am a 
little diftident in approaching this subject, as some of the brilliant 
protagonists of the proposal finally to scrap the gold standard 
and set up a new standard for our currency, based on an index 
figure of prices, the currency fluctuatiing m amount as the index 
figure moves up or down, state that the intricacies of the theory 
are beyond the intellectual capacity of bankers to grasp. One 
drawback to the proposal, even from the point of view of its sup- 
porters themselves, is immediately observable. The task of adopt- 
ing this theory and of putting it into practice will be largely left 
in the hands of those very people who are considered incapable 
of understanding it! Another disadvantage is the difficulty of 
arriving at an index figure which would generally be accepted as 
accurate. And even if the avowed object of obtaining a stability 
of prices was realized by these means, it leaves out of account 
altogether the fluctuations which we would still have in foreign 
exchanges. To a country like ours, which depends so largely on 
foreign trade, and which has the burden of a great foreign debt 
to meet, this is a consideration which vitally affects the whole 
question. 1, therefore, am hopeful that we may gradually get 
back to our old gold standard, which, in spite of some defects and 
difficulties, has, as a matter of fact, worked well in the past, and still 
seoms to me to offer better prospects in the future than any alter- 


STANDARD. 


native. 
The Report and Accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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NATIONAL PROVIN: IAL AND 
UNION BANK OF ENGLAND. 





FURTHER EXTENSION CF THE BUSINESS. 


AGREEMENT WITH GUERNSEY BANKING 


COMPANY. 
SURVEY OF TRADE POSITION. 


NATIONAL FiNANCES. 
NAME CHANGED TO “NATIONAL PROVINCIAL 
BANK, LTD.” 


SIR HARRY GOSCHEN’S ADDRESS. 

The ANNUAL GENERAL MrETING of shareholders of the National 
Provincial and Union Bank of England, Limited, was held on 
Thursday, January 31st, at the Cannon Street Hotel, London, E.C. 

Sir Harry GoscHen, K.B.E., presided. 

The notice convening the meeting and the report of the auditors 
were read by Sir ALFrep Lewis (joint general manager). 

The CuaikMAN said :—Ladies and Gentlemen, before I ask you 
to turn your attention to the accounts of the Bank for the past 
year, | should like to refer to two or three events of interest in 
what I might term the domestic affairs of the Bank, some of 
which are briefly referred to in our report. 

Among these the first that will occur to us is the proposal to 
change the name of the Bank, and I need hardly inform you that 
our recommendation has not been arrived at without the most 
anxious and careful consideration. We have felt that the present 
title of the Bank, with the associations it recalls of the highest 
traditions of both London and country benking, was one not 
lightly to be discarded. On the other hand, the representations 
made to us, both by our clients and friends, to the effect that 
our title was too long and cumbersome for present-day use, were 
of so weighty a character that we could not but realize some 
change was inevitable. We have considered the many suggestions 
which have been put before us, especially those which had the 
object of retaining in the new title reference to some of our con- 
siituent parts, but it was found impossible to devise any appro- 
priate name which would meet all our wishes in this respect and 
at the same time be sufficiently concise. 

After looking at the question from every point of view, we have 
unanimously decided to recommend the shareholders that the 
Bank should in future be known as the ‘ National Provincial 
Bank, Limited,” and a resolution to this effect will be laid before 
the shareholders at the extraordinary general meeting to be held 
later on to-day. 

We do not desire, however, to loso sight entirely of the long 
and honourable associations connected with our present name, 
and it is our intention that certain of our branches shall be known 
as heretofore, as the National Provincial Bank, Limited, Union 
Bank Branch, or Smith’s Bank Branch, &c., as sentiment or 
expediency may dictate. (Hear, hear.) 

ACQUISITION OF Mrssrs. GRINDLAY AND Co.’s BuSINEssS. 

As you may have seen in the report, we have been fortunate in 
acquiring as from January Ist, 1924, the old-established business 
of Messrs. Grindlay and Co., East India Army agents and bankers. 

This firm, which has had a long and honourable career, was 
originally established in 1828 by Captain Grindlay, a retired 
Indian officer, as an agency for “ facilitating passages to and from 
India,” with premises in Birchin Lane. So successful was this 
business, that in 1839 it was transformed into tho East India 
Army Agency, trading under the name of Grindlay, Christian, 
and Matthews, who were prepared to transact business of every 
description with India and the Colonies. 

In 1860 the head office was transferred to Parliament Street, 
which has been its home since that date, and it was there the 
foundations were laid of the prosperous banking business which 
now is afliliated with our institution. 

We are fortunate in retaining the experienced services of the 
existing partners as directors and managers of the limited company 
which has now taken the place of the old firm, and we propose 
that the business should be earried on in exactly the same way 
as before. It is not the intention of Grindlays in any way to 
embark in Indian commercial business or to deal in exchange, 
but it is hopgd to maintain and to develop the existing business 
of private bankers and Army agents to its full extent, and you 
will be interested to learn that with this object in view tho directors 
have lately decided, with our full approval, to open a branch at 
Lahore. We have every reason to hope that the acquisition of 
the business of Messrs. Grindlay and Co. will prove of considerable 
value to this Bank. (Hear, hear.) 

NEw BRANCHES. 

We have opened twenty-eight new branches during tho past 
year, and since the date of the report a branch of the Bank has 
been opened in Waterloo Station. This is a new experiment, 
but one we think, that will prove of convenience to our customers, 
especially to those who, when proceeding or returning from 
abroad, may need facilities for converting their money into 
the currency they require. 

Those shareholders who were present at last year’s meeting 
will remember we were then requested to consider whether a 
suggestion to convert our £25 and £20 shares into a single unit 
was a practical proposition. Indeed, a shareholder was kind 
enough to offer to provide us with a scheme for this purpose. 
This plan, together with various other schemes of a similar nature, 


- : : 7 23 ise 
by the detailed examination of any plan submitted to ys in rn 


parison with the small advantages to be gained by any such « 
version preclude tho directors from advising the shareholde : 
make any change, at all events, for the present. ' 
Bank OFFicrrs anD ELECTION Work. 
There is one matter connected with our internal arrangem. 
which | should not have referred to to-day, as it is quite ours 
the purview of a general meeting, were it not that cert a 
munications to the Press may have created an entirely jy 
impression of the real facts. . 
Shortly before the General Election the directors and gener 
managers received @ circular letter from an organization whic 
not recognized by this or any clearing bank as representing the 
stafis, protesting against one of our rules to the eect that Office 
of the Bank are forbidden to take any prominent part in glee 
work, but should content themselves with recording their yq 
the letter further implied that a circular had just been issueq 
us with the object of calling attention to this rule. We dig, 
consider this letter required any answer. : 
The real facts are :—The rule in question is one of the orig; 
rules of the Bank, and no objection has ever been taken to it | 
any member of our staff or by our own Staff Association, 
should be inclined to think it had often proved a great conyenie, 
The circular in question was issued in consequence of one of o» 
officers stating he was not aware of certain educational adyantay 
and rewards open to members of the steff as set out in our my, 
and as he appeared to think these were not generally know 
understood, it was thought well to call the attention of all office. 


ain Coy 
LACCUR: 





to the necessity of making themselves acquainted with the ry) 
of the Bank. 
Starr AssociaTion’s Views. 

1 may add that within the last few days L have had the advantg: 
of discussing the matter with the representatives of our own St, 
Association, and find that, generally speaking, they regard the n) | 
as one of the ordinary regulations of the Bank ; that it was comy 
they believed, in a written or unwritten form to all the great bank 
and there was no wish to repudiate an agreement to which th; 
had freely subscribed when entering the service. : 

They turther informed us that the rule had not attracted { 
special attention of the staff, but that the correspondence in t 
Press had naturally formed a topic of conversation. Only , 
district committee had so far formally discussed the matter, a 
they had passed a resolution recommending the retention of t 
rule in its present form. 

We have, however, asked the committee of the Staff Associat 
to discuss the matter with their members, and if, after havin; 
talked it over, they wish to make a recommendation to us th 
some modification should take place in the wording of the rulet 
bring it more into accordance with modern ideas, such a suggesti 
on their part would be considered sympathetically by tho Board 

I am glad of this opportunity of expressing our appreciation 
the useful services our Staff Association render to the Bank. \ 
are in regular and constant touch with their representatives, wx 
the frank and free discussion with them of all matters affecting t! 
conditions of service and well-being of our men has been of t 
greatest help in maintaining the willing efficiency of our servi 
on which the success of the Bank so largely depends. (Hear, hea 

AGREEMENT TO ACQUIRE GUERNSEY BANKING COMPANY. 

1 am glad to be able to give you to-day the first public infom 
tion of a further extension of our business. We have entered i 

a provisional agreement to acquire, subject to Treasury conse 
the business of the Guernsey Banking Company on what | 
believe to be satisfactory and equitable terms. 

The Guernsey Banking Company, which was established as i 
back as 1827, has had a successful career, and among its directora 
are included some of the most prominent personages of the islar 
It is our intention that the business should be carried on in t 
same way as before, but as a branch of the National Provin 
Bank, and we are fortunate in being able to retain the servi 
of the existing board of directors, who will in future function 

a local board of this Bank; we shall thus retain the advantag 
of their influence and experience. The i is a thoroug 
sound one, and will prove, we believe, a valuable acquisition t 
the Bank, not only on account of the profits which wo may exp 
to receive from the existing business, but also on account of t! 
collateral advantages it will afford us. Branches in Guernsey ¥ 
enable us to consolidate and extend our large connexion int 
South of England, and enable us to provide our customers, a 
especially those connected with the trade of the island, wil 
improved facilities for the conduct of their business in tha 
direction. 


business 


BALANCE-SHEET FIGURES. 
Turning, if I may, to the balance-sheet, our figures show cor 
paratively little change from those laid before you at our las 
meeting. 
There is no change in either tho capital or reserve, and t! 
figure at which the current, deposit and other accounts now app 
—£263,786,000—is substantially the same as in last year’s accoun' 
The next item-—liabilities for acceptances, endorsements, engag' 
ments, &c.—shows an increase of nearly £3,000,000 over last 
year’s figures. 
On the assets sido of the balance-sheet, coin, Bank of Englané 
and currency notes in the United Kingdom, and balances with 
the Bank of England—£32,252,246 15s. 1ld.—is somewhat lower 
than last year. Our balances with and cheques in course 
collection on other banks in the United Kingdom and Ireland, 
and cheques, drafts, &c., amount to £8,554,502 8s. 6d. 
Money at call and short notice—£15,872,367 18s. 1d. 
an increase of two millions on last year’s figures, while the figut 


shows 





was duly received and considered by us in conjunction with the 


for bills discounted—£40,843,930 lls. 1l0d., including Treasuly 
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is five millions less than the amount at which this item 
‘woared in the previous balance-sheet. 

se vestments, Which still include a very considerable proportion 
of “hort-dated securities, amount to £51,540,182 2s. lld., about a 
million less than last year. There is practically no change in the 
total of £2,648,750 at which our shares in other banking institu- 
tions appear in the balance-shect. 

INCREASE IN ADVANCES TO CUSTOMERS. 

to customers and other accounts, £127,074,515 


increase of 5} millions over last year’s figures, 


Bills— 


Qur advance 

93, 3d., show an ] 

and indicate, w« hope, some Pr vival of trade demands. (Hear, hear.) 
Bank premises, £4,242,731 3s. 3d., again show a slight increase 

on the figure at which they stood last year, accounted for by the 

addition of our various new branches. 

" iability of customers for acceptances, cudorsements and 


,ements is merely a per conira entry and appears at the samo 





ire on the other side of the account. 

AVAILABLE PROFIT AND ALLOCATIONS. 
Tne profit and loss account shows an availablo balanco of 
-93 961 63s. 6d., including £931,974 lls. 2d. brought forward 
from last year. The interim dividend paid in July last absorbed 
£744,753 5s. 8d. of this amount, and tho dividend wo havo just 
declared, which is payable to-morrow, will absorb a similar sum. 

Of the balance remaining wo have transferred £100,000 to tho 
pension fund, £100,000 to bank premises account, and £100,000 
to contingencies account, leaving £933,754 15s. 2d., a slightly 
increased balance to be carried forward to the new account. 

The balance-sheet of Messrs. Coutts and Co. is, as usual, attached 
to that of this Bank. Their current, deposit, and other accounts, 
&e., which stand now at £16,705,946 10s. 10d., show a small 
duction as compared with last year. On the other hand, coin, 
unk of England and currency notes in tho United Kingdom, 
d balances with the Bank of England amount to £1,982,632 

















an . . 

lis. 2d., a slightly lower figure than in the previous balance-shect. 
Money at call and short notice and investments, bills discounted, 

&e., all show a small reduction, while advances to customers, &c., 


show an increase of over a milhoa sterling. 
Messrs. Coutrs AND Co.’s BALANCE-SHEET. 

Wo are glad again to congratulate Messrs. Coutts and Co. on 
their satisfactory balance-sheet ; it is gratifying to find that the 
favourable anticipations we entertained when we acquired this 
business have been more than justified. (Hear, hear.) 

[am sure you would wish to join with the directors in expressing 
the high appreciation we fecl of the great care and ability which 
the general managers, managers, and staff have devoted to the 
interests of the Bank during the past year, owing to which wo 
are in a position to-day to put the foregoing results before you. 
(Hear, hear.) 

Our French subsidiary continues to make satisfactory progress, 
and you need have no foar that it has sustained any loss in conse- 
quence of the fall that has taken place in the value of tho franc, 
for, as | have previously explained, as tho assets and liabilities 
of the Bank are in the same currency, no loss can arise on this 
account, and the variation in the exchange would only affect tho 
unt to be remitted to London on account of profits. The capital 
is invested in sterling securities and is therefore not affected by 
fhictuations in the French exchange. 

FINANCE AND TRADE. 

Looking back on tho year that is past I cannot think that 
anyone would describe 1923 as a good year, but I hardly think it 
deserves all the hard things that have been said about it. It 





a 


year. At various times and in moro than one direction we have 
had indications of an improvement in trade, which have raised 
our hopes, but from one cause or another our anticipations have 
not been realized and there has been a relapse to the dull con- 
ditions with which we aro only too familiar. 


Although we cannot record any sensational movemont in our | 


national tinances since the consolidation of the American debt, 


we have moved in the right direction. At the end of the year | 


our external debt stood at £1,135,060,000, showing a decrease on 


the year of £23,000,000, and during the nine months ending 


December last £82,000,000 of National War Bonds have been 
converted into longer-dated securities. 

Wi cannot expect, nor do | wish to see, a too rapid reduc tion 
in our fidu lary currency, but we continue to meve on sound lines. 





The percentage of bullion held against the total notes issued by 
the Bank of land and the Treasury has risen to 38.5 per cent., 
as compared with 37.62 per cont. in the previous year, and our 
1 credit was during tho year reflected in the American 
nge which at one time was quoted at 4.72, the highest point 
t has reached since the restrictions on transactions in American 














llars were removed. 

It is a matter for regret that our oldest industry, agriculture, 
till remains in a state of depression from which it can hardly 
mergo without some assistance. It has, I think, been clearly 
demonstrated that banking facilities alone cannot provide an 
adequate remedy ; we must look elsewhere for this; but I think 
l may say the banks have done, and will continue to do, all they 
properly can to make things easy for the farmer. (Hear, hear.) 

Tue SutrerinG DEPRESSION. 

During the greater part of the year there has been no improve- 
ment to record in the shipping situation and owners have been 
faced with the problem not only of how to employ their tonnage 
protitably, but how they are even to cover their running expenses. 

ition to this they have had to take into consideration the 
heavy fall in capital values, the natural result of unprofitable 
trade. There are, however, some signs of an improved outlook, 











and prospects of a better demand for tonnage seem brighter than 


lur some tune past. 
The depression in the shipping trade has not been without its 


: : ae | 
seems to me that it should rather be described as a disappointing 


influence on the shipbuilding industry, which shows the lowest 
figures for some yeers. 

During 1923 only 227 ships were launched, with a gross tonnage 
of 648,801—400,000 tons less than in 1922, and 1,400,000 less 
than in 1920—a depressing record when one considers the British 
yards havo a constructional capacity of 3,000,000 tons per annum, 
The last quarter of the year, however, shows some improvement 
in the total tonnage under construction. 

STEEL AND Iron TRADE. 

The steel and iron trade, I am glad to say, presents a brighter 
picture. Two hundred and four furnaces are reported to be in 
blast as compared with 169 at the end of 1922, and the output 
for 1923 exceeds 7,000,000 tons of pig iron and 8,000,000 tons 
of steel, as compared with 5,000,000 and 6,000,000 tons respectively 
in 1922. 

In the light and manufactured steel section there has also been 
a steady improvement, which has been especially noticeable both 
in the home and export trade during the t three months of the 
| year. The increased number of cable orders from various parts 
| of the world for goods for immediate consumption is also a 
| gratifying feature. 

The competition from sale of war stocks which had been written 
down to extremely low prices is now practically eliminated, and the 
German competition, which had been very serious, has to a great 
extent disappeared. It would almost seem as if buyers had begun 














| to realize that the cost of production cannot be further reduced, 
| and if manufacturers push their export business with energy, thero 
is no reason, provided conditions remain stable, that there should 
| not be a steady improvement in 1924. The trade as a whole hag 
done much during the past year to perfect their plant and pro 
cesses, and generally to improve their organization. 
THe Textie [Npustry. 
Tho condition of the cotton trade is, I : 
unsatisfactory, but I think that during the year there ha 
some change for the better. Trade with India is in a healthier 
condition, tentative inquiries for goods seem to be coming ferward 
| from China, and business with South America also has somewhat 
improved ; but competition, especially in that part of the world, 
is keener than ever. I am afraid that our competitors on the 
Continent have, perhaps, made greater strides than our exporters 
in this country. Longer hours of work and wages paid in a 
| depreciated currency have no doubt assisted our European com- 
petitors to produce their goods at a lower cost than we can, and 
| the lower expenses applicable to shipments from Continental 
| ports have accentuated the handicap our manufacturers have had 
to bear. Indeed, I believe that in consequence of those lower 
shipping charges many transatlantic buyers are placing their 
requirements in Belgium and Germany, and requests are even 
being made to merchants in this country to send all goods forward 
via Holland and Belgium, as their customers find the expenses, 
even taking into consideration the transhipment on the Continent 
| and the higher insurance, are lower than those incurred in shipping 
from home ports. 





| 
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HeALTHIER MARKETS. 
Tho financial position in the South American countries is not 
so stringent. Kemittances are coming forward with greater 
regularity, and the number of failures recorded among firms 


| 
| engaged in the import trade in those parts was fewer during the 





last year than in 1922. Markets generally are in a_ healthi 
position, and were it not for the uncertainty that everyone feels 
| as to the maintenance of cotton prices at the present high level, 
the prospects for better trade in the current year would seem 
more favourable. 

As far as the wool textile trade is concerned, manufactt 
| look back on an unsatisfactory year. The prices of raw material 
| have continued to rise, and the heavy cost of production | 
| been reflected in tho selling price. Competition from tl 
| tinent has been (for the same reason as has prevailed in the cotton 
trade) difficult to meet, and there has been much depression in 
| the home spinning trade. Business in tops has been of a * hand- 
to-mouth”’ description, the far lower cost of combing on the 
Continent preventing much activity in this branch of the industry. 
| Altogether, taking a general survey of the trade of this country, 
L think we may say there has been some, though very slow, pro- 
eress towards better conditions. The unemployment figures, due 
perhaps largely to the remedial measures introduced by the 
| Government, have fallen from 1,485,880 at the end of 1922 to 
| 1,250,100 on December 3lst last. 
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| Tho situation abroad also shows improvement. The treaty at 
last happily concluded with Turkey may, I trust, result in ao 
speedy revival of our trade with the Near East. (Hear, hear.) 
I 3 


| 

| Tuer Posrrion oF AUSTRI 
During the past year, largely owing to the influence and 

assistance of this country, the position of Austria | undergone 











a marked change for the better. Her exchange has been practically 
stabilized, and the external loan guaranteed by signatories of the 
| League of Nations, together with the internal economies she has 
| been able to effect, has at all events given her a chance of 
| reorganizing her financial position. Indeed, in almost every 


direction we seo efforts being made by our neighbours in Europe 
to sect their house in order. Germany, however, still remains a 
dark spot, but even there the new committees formed by the 
Reparation Commission, among whose members are included 
representative Americans, afford us some grounds for hope that 
the long-deferred settlement is not outside the bounds of practica) 
politics. (Hear, hear.) 
ForREIGN COMPETITION. 
But while it is a matter of satisfaction that in almost every 


country on the Continent there is some reviv il of industrial activity, 


| 





we cannot shut our eyes to the fact that the energies of these 
countries are increasingly being directed to the preduction of 
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articles formerly imported from this country; that they are 
becoming largely self-supplying and even keen competitors of this 
country, and that the more active these industries become so 
their competition increases. - 

It is not only in manufactured goods that we find our position 
assailed, for our financial supremacy and the position of the pound 
sterling as a unit of international settlement are keenly disputed. 

We find endeavours from abroad are now constantly being made 
to arrange for the payments of invoices in currencies other than 
sterling, and that danenie for credits in dollars and guilders to 
finance the movement of commodities are becoming more frequent. 

Errect oF LNFLATION TALK. 

It is perhaps natural that other countrics wish to attract to 
their market some of the finance and discount transactions hitherto 
concentrated in London. We must expect this competition and 
be prepared to meet it, but we can only do so if our national 
finances and currency are in a sound position. A man who has 
something to sell naturally wishes to be paid in a stable currency. 
Since the war we have done much towards reinstating the pound 
sterling in its old position by the re-establishment of our national 
credit, but credit is a tender plant, and we have seen in the 
depreciation of the pound sterling, as expressed in the fall of the 
American exchange from the highest point it touched, 4.72, to 
its present level, how the suspicion of any manipulation of the 
national finances, or the mere mention of inilation, even in 
irresponsible quarters, has affected our national credit. I cannot 
help thinking there has been lately far too much_ irresponsiblo 
discussion as to the comparative advantages of inflation and 
deflation. Discussions of this kind can only breed suspicion in 
the minds of our neighbours as to whether we shall adopt either 
of these courses, and, if so, which. Il think we had better let 
mutters take their natural course, but of one thing | am sure, 
a policy of deliberate inflation would not only make it impossible 
for us to maintain even our present financial position, but it would 
destroy for many years, if not for all time, any confidence our 
neighbours might feel in the stability of the pound sterling as a 
unit for the settlement of international obligations. (Hear, hear.) 


NEED FoR Economy anp Harp Work. 

I shall not attempt to make any forecast of what the course 
of our trade may be during the current year. The political 
situation is so dominant a factor at the present moment that it 
would be difficult to discuss the future without touching on the 
political problems that confront us more closely than would 
perhaps be proper at a meeting of this kind, but this 1 think | 
may say, I am still convinced that it is no good tinkering with 
our national finances in the hope of restoring the well-being of 
this country by artificial means. Dull and irksome though it 
may be, we must still follow the paths of economy and hard work, 
and, above all, we must not barter the sound financial birthright 
we have received for a mess of pottage of a simulated and transient 
prosperity. (Loud cheers. ) 

I now beg to move “ That the report and accounts as presented 
be adopted.” 

Mr. M. O. FrrzGeratp seconded the resolution, which, after 
some congratulatory remarks from Mr. Joun HepGes and 
Mr. Freprerick ToMKINSON, was carried unanimously. 

The retiring directors were re-elected and the auditors reappointed, 
and a vote of thanks was accorded to the directors, general managers, 
branch managers, and other ollicers of the Bank for their eflicient 
management and services. 

EXTRAORDINARY GENERAL MEETING. 

An oxtraordinary general meeting was then held for the purpose 
of submitting resolutions changing the name of the company to 
“ National Provincial Bank, Limited,’’ and altering the provisions 
of the Memorandum of Association. 

The Cnrarrman formally moved :—‘“‘ That the name of the 
company be changed to ‘ National Provincial Bank, Limited.’ "’ 

Sir FeLrx Scuuster, Bt., in seeonding the resolution, said he 
must confess to a great feeling of regret that the name of the 
Union Bank, which had oceupied an honourable position in the 
City of London and elsewhere for 87 years, should be eliminated 
from the title of one of the leading banks of the country, and he 
thought this feeling would be shared by a good many of the old 
shareholders and constituents of the Union Bank. (Hear, hear.) 
He could not have brought himself to agree to the Board’s unani- 
mous recommendation had he not been convinced that it was for 
the good of the institution generally that the change should take 
place. After all, what was there in a name, seeing they were 
now one institution, as long as there was the same will and power 
to carry on the Bank and to maintain the credit which under its 
old names it had acquired? He was quite sure that the Bank 
under its new name would not only maintain but increaso the 
position which it had acquired amongst the leading institutions 
poet only in the City of London but all over the world. (Cheers.) 

The resolution was unanimously agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN said he might mention that the provisional 
approval of the Board of Trade had been obtained for the change, 
which would take place about February 15th. The share certificates 
at present in the hands of shareholders need not be exchanged for 
new certificates bearing the new narre; and, further, he thought 
all the shareholders and customers of the Bank would like to 
know that the existing cheque books might still be used until 
new ones were issued. 

The resolution providing for certain alterations in the Memo- 
randum of Association of the company in order to bring it up 
to modern requirements was also passed unanimously, and the 
CHAIRMAN announced that a meeting to confirm the two resolu- 
tions now adopted would be held at the offices of the Bank, 
15 Bishopsgate, E.C., on February 15th, at 12 o’clock noon. 

A hearty vote of thanks to Sir Harry Goschen for presiding 
coucluded the proceedings, 


COMPANY MEETING. 


THE GAS LIGHT AND COKR 
COMPANY. 


EXPANDING BUSINESS: REDUCED PRICE: INCREASED 

DIVIDEND: TRUE COAL CONSERVATION : ALLEVIAT. 

ING UNEMPLOYMENT: HARMONIOUS RELATIONS WITH 
LABOUR: SATISFACTORY PROSPECTS. 














The Annual Meeting of the Proprictors of The Gas Light and 
Coke Company was held on February Ist. Mr. D. Milne Watson 
(the Governor) presided. The report and accounts were taken as 
read. The Chairman said : 

SATISFACTORY INCREASE IN BUSINEsS. 

With regard to the year that is just ended, the business of thg 
Company has been most satisfactory, especially considering ths 
state of depression in trade through which the country has beep 
passing. ‘The sale of gas shows an increaso of 5 per cent, whict 
is very gratifying, particularly when it is borne in mind that ¢ 
comes upon the top of an increase of 8 per cent. in 1922. It should 
be remembered that the greater the business grows, the more 
difficult it is to keep up the same percentage of increase. 

When one reads the remarks that are sometimes made about the 
Gas Industry, one might be tempted to think that its days were 
numbered, and that our heritage was about to fall into the hands 
of the elsctricians. I think you will agree, however, that there ar 
no signs of decrepitude at the present moment in this great Company, 

A Srrikxine Comrarison. 

In this connexion it is worth while putting on record the fact that 
this Company alone produces in a year approximately as much 
energy (light, heat and power) as is produced in the form of Elec. 
stricity by the whole of the Electrical Undertakings in Great Britain, 


i} 
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His 


ELEcTRIFICATION INVOLVES WASTE AND MuIs-UsE 
oF CoaL, 

There is another point which I would like to make while dealing 
with this question, and that is that if this Company were to be 
swept out of existence, and replaced by an Electrical Undertaking, 
that Undertaking would require to use at least three million tons of coal 
instead of the two millions we use. Thero is also this great advan. 
tage in favour of gas, that whereas that Electrical Undertaking 
would completely use up the three million tons of coal, this Com. 
pany having treated the two million tons of coal and obtained the 
gas, would still have remaining 1,250,000 tons of coke and breeze, 
19 to 20 million gallons of tar and a large quantity of ammonia. 
The coke is available for other industries and domestic purposes, 
and being a smokeless fuel helps very materially to improve the 
atmosphere of our city. The tar produces materials for dressing 
the surfaces of roads, dyestuffs, creosote for pickling timber, 
benzole spirit for motors and many other things. 

ConsERVING OuR Coat Suppuizs. 

From ammoniacal liquor is produced sulphate of ammonia, a 
nitrogenous fertilizer second to none in the world. The Company 
therefore, together with the rest of the industry, is not only serving 
its own day and generation well, but is safeguarding the future 
of the country by conserving its coal supply. Our coal deposits 
are by no means unlimited, and it is upon them that the continua- 
tion of our prosperity as a nation depends. From this it will be 
seen what an important part gas plays in the life of the community. 

All these services performed by the Gas Industry are apt to be 
forgotten by the people who wax eloquent as to electricity and its 
future. We have no desire to deny the many and great uses for 
electricity, but we do not want the public to lose sight of the out- 
standing merits of our older but none the less youthful and vigorous 
Industry. There is plenty of scope for us both. 

REDUCTION IN PRICE. 

Turning now to the money side. Owing to the lower prices 
charged for gas during tho year, thd revenue has decreased by 
£1,300,000, but, on the other hand, there has been an increase in 
the profit derived from residual products. On the expenditure 
side, although we have used more coal and oil, we have saved 
under these headings £260,000, as we were very fortunate last year 
in buying our coal before the rise in price took place. There is 
also a reduced expenditure of £120,000 on repairs and maintenance 
of works and plant. The expenditure on the distribution of gas 
has increased somewhat, but this is all to the good as it indicates 
growth of business and care and attention to the wants of the 
consumers of gas. 

EXPENDITURE ON EXPANSION. 

With regard to the Capital Account, we have spent £32,000 on land, 
chiefly for the purpose of building new Showrooins which are urgently 
needed in sovenel parts of London; there has also been a large 
expenditure on new and additional mains and service pipes, meters 
and stoves. This is due to expansion of business, and is a sin of 
the ever increasing appreciation of gas by the public. Lt 1s all 
business-getting expenditure. Against this capital expenditure 
there is a credit for depreciation of stoves and the value of plant 
which has either been demolished or become obsolete. Tle net 
increase in the capital expenditure for the year was £178,000. 


IncrREASED DIVIDEND. 
The Directors declared a dividend in respect of the June half- 





year of £5 4s. per cent. on the Ordinary Stock, and they recommend 
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to-day & div idend of £5 6s. 8d. and the placing of a sum of £11,000 
o-dav £ 


tha Reserve Fund. After paying the dividends, placing £11,000 
wo ra Reserve Fund and contributing £20,000 to the Redemption 
hee » will be a balance of £227,000 to be carried forward, 


‘ } 
und, there 
. inst @ balance of £244,000 at this timo last year. 
UNEMPLOYMENT. 

In order to alleviate nnemployment, the Company has under- 
at the request of the Government, to expedite certain recon- 
work that would in tho ordinary way have been carried 


ALLEVIATING 


tak 
etru tional 
t at o later date. 
REVISION OF STANDARD PRICE. 
The year has been a very important one for the Company in many 
« Qne of the outstending events of the year has been the 
eevision of the stand id price. In August last the London County 
(founcil gave notice under the Ga Regulation Act of 1920 of an 
Application to the Board of Trade to hold an Inquiry for the purpose 
of revising the Company's standard price, which had been fixed 
in Mare h, 1921, at 15°2d. at a time when the cost of raw materials, 
labour, ete., was much higher than at present. The Directors 
felt, and the Shareholders agreed last year, that it would have 
been unwise to pay dividends at rates which could be regarded as 
excessive, considering that this is a public utility undertaking, 
nd that the wiser policy was to pay a moderate dividend which 
could be maintained. Under these circumstances the Company 
could not resent the application of the London County Council 
for revision. The Inquiry was held in November. The London 
County Council suggested a new standard price of 10°8d., and the 
Company asked for 1ll'4d.. The Board of Trade finally decided 
that the figure should be lid. 
How tae Sirpina Scatz Works. 

As there seems to be some misconception as to what a standard 
price is, I may say that the standard price is a price fixed by the 
Board of Trade at which the Company is entitled to pay a 4 per cent. 
dividend. This 4 per cent. dividend is increased or decreased by 
2s. Sd. per cent., as the price of gas falls or rises from the standard 
price by each one-fifth of a penny per therm. | Under the new 
standard price of 1ld., the Company will be entitled to pay with 
its present selling price of & 6d. a dividend of £5 6s. 8d. This 
reduction im the standard price has nothing to do with the selling 
price, except in so far as it limits the dividend payable. When 
the Company’s standard price was fixed at 15°2d. per therm, 
the Company was selling gas at l4d., and when the revision took 
place in December last tho Company was selling gas at 86d. 
per therm, so that you will see that tho revision of the standard 
price had nothing to do with the great reduction in the selling 
price from 14d. to 86d. It is in every way a good thing for the 
Company and the Shareholders that this question of revision is 
now settled so that all concerned will know exactly where they 
stand with regard to the price of gas and dividend. 


du 


ways. 


Price oF Gas Revativety Low. 
» the price of gas it is right to point out that, 
the raw materials we use is up nearly 


With reference t 


whereas the cost of most ot 

100 per cent. as compared with pre War cost, the increase in the 
price of gas to-day over 1914 is only about half this figure. The 
present cost of living is officially estimated at 77 per cent. above 
pre-War level, so the critics who are prone to say that the price of 


gas is too high are speaking without sufficient knowledge. 

Many of you will have noticed in the newspapers a report of an 
action in the Law Courts in connection with this Company. The 
action was of considerable importance to us, and you will all be 
succeeded in obtaining a verdict in our favour. 
The plaintiff in the action was the Sccretary of the Castner Kellner 
Company, who were acting with other firms in this matter. The 
action was in the nature of an attempt to get an injunction to prevent 
the Company from manufacturing caustic soda, but the real purpose 
in the interests of a portion of the chemical trades 
of the country, the Company manufaeturing substances 
which they required for the purpose of treating their residuals. 
Caustic soda, which we have hitherto purchased, is required in 
the manufacture of Beta Naphthol. Recently we came to the 
conclusian that we could make caustic soda more cheaply than 
buy it, and we accordingly erected a plant for the purpose. After 
hearing both sides the Judge decided im our favour and dismissed 
the action with costs. This was in itself an important case for the 
Company, but the principle which lay behind was much more 
important, namely, whether Gas Undertakings are to be free to 
manufacture such materials as they require for their own purposes 
or whether they are to be compelled to purchase in markets in which, 
as in this case, there is practically no competition. 


glad to know that we 


was to prevent, 
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Harmontous RELATIONS With LABovR. 

I am glad to say that durmg the past year our relations with 
labour, both in the Company itself and the Industry in general, 
have been most harmonious. Since 1921 the wages paid by this 
Company and the Industry generally have been governed by a 
sliding scale based upon the cost of living. This has worked very 
smoothly, and | am pleased to say that we have within the last 
week or two again come to an agreement with the men’s repre- 
sentatives, which I believe will be mutually satisfactory. No 
agreement is of any use unless it has an element of mutual benefit. 

THe Vatvur or Co-PARTNERSHIP. 

As you are aware, we have a co-partnership scheme, the basis 
of which is the payment to our employees of a bonus at a rate equal 
to that of the dividend on the Ordmary Stock of the Company, 
and this scheme has produced a genuine feeling of mutual interest 
amongst the Company's workers. A similar scheme might with 
advantage be adopted by many other industries, and would do 
much to bring about an understanding between employers and 
employed, and help practically towards the realization of the fact 


that capital is absolutely essential to industry, and is thus of equal 


importance to employers and employed. When the workers are 
themselves holders of Capital, they are much more likely to be 
convinced of its utility than if thev have no inve ted capital, 


hold £450,000 Ordinary 


The Co partners now 
Stock in the Company. 
I mentioned a year ago that we were just starting a contributory 


approximately 


Pension Fund for our workmen, and I think I am fully justified 

in saying after twelve months of working that it has bee an un- 

qualified success and is much appreciated by all the men. 
ENDOWMENT OF RESEARCH. 

During the past year the Directors have instituted a Gas Light 
and Coke Company Fellowship at the Imperial College of Science 
and Technology, South Kensington, to enable research work to 
be carried out by a post-graduate. It has always been 1 belief 


that there should be as close a relationship as possible between 


science and business. 
THe Home Dyr Inpustry. 

Although, as a rule, I do not refer to politics from this Chair, 
there is one matter I should like to mention. I hope there will 
be no attempt to repeal the Dyestuffs (Lmport Regulation) Act, 
passed in 1920. The Germans had practically got a monopoly of 
the manufacture of all dyestuffs and that branch of the Chemical 
Industry to the great disadvantage of this country at the out- 
break of war. It is quite impossible for this country to build up 
a Dye Industry without some measure of protection, at all events 
during the first years. A great deal has been done already 
under this Act to mako Great Britain independent of foreign 
supplies, but much remains to be done. This Company has taken 
its share in this work and has spent considerable sums of money 
relying upon this Act. If it were to be repealed, there is little 
doubt that foreign competition would be such as to make it un- 
profitable to make dye materials in this country, to our yreat 
detriment and tho additienal disadvantage of throwing a 
number of men out of werk. 

Tue British Emrire Exatsrrion. 

The British Empire Exhibition will be opened at Wembley in 
April, and the Gas Industry felt that it should do something worthy 
of the Exhibition and of itself on this occasion. The Industry is 
arranging @ suitable exhibit, and this Company is contributing its 
share in providing money for this purpose. The main object of 
the British Empire Gas Exhibit will be to show the public the 
domestic and industrial applications for gas and educate them 
in all the ways in which gas can serve in the house and in business. 
J hope that those of you who visit Wembley will not omit to visit 
the Gas Exhibit in the Palace of Industry. 

Recorp OvurtTPvutTs. 

I spoke in the early part of my speech about the increase in the 
sale of gas for the year, namely, 5 per cent. The sale of gas for 
the year was not only the largest on record, but we had a record 
day’s output. On November 26th we sent out nearly 157 million 
cubic feet of gas, and we have frequently during this winter touched 
150 millions in a day. We had an increase during the year of 
11,000 consumers and 67,000 gas stoves sold and let on hire. 

I would like to say a word in praise of all those who work in the 
Company. No one could wish to have a more loyal and hard- 
working body devoting itself most heartily and energetically to 
its work. This spirit is a good augury for the future. 

The Report and Accounts were adopted. 
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FOR SALE. 


NORK PARK MANSION 
AND GARDENS, 


BANSTEAD, SURREY. 
Admirably suited for purposes of scientific research. 


VACANT POSSESSION. 
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HALDEN ESTATES Co., Ltd., 422 STRAND, LONDON. 


"Phone: Regent 4121. 
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The 


Best Way > 


to help the world in its long search for 
Peace, Happiness and Brotherhood 
is to extend the knowledge of Jesus 
Christ to all peoples. The practical 
application of Christian principles to 
the problems of mankind to-day 
would change the whole face of 
humanity. The 


_ London 
_ Missionary 


Society 


. takes the message of Christ’s Gospel, 

through its agencies of preaching, 
teaching and healing, to the lands of 
India, China, Africa, Madagascar, 
the South Seas and Papua. 


One Hundred and Twenty-Eight 
= years of L.MLS. history have proved 
the saving value of this great work. 


ma 





February 10-17 is the week 
devoted to the support of the 
Medical Missions of the Society in 
its 41 hospitals and dispensaries. 
318,000 Patients were treated last 
year. The love of God was expressed 


to these by the medical workers of the 
Society. 


Generous support is urgently needed. 


The Treasurer of the Society is Mr. 
W. H. Somervell, J.P. Contribu- 
tions may be sent to Rev. Nelson 
Bitton, Home Secretary, L.M.LS., 


48 Broadway, Westminster, London, 
S.W.1. 


Cheques should be crossed “* Bank of 
England.” 
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THE VERY BEST 


PROCESS 
BLOCKS 


IN 


LINE, 
TONE, 


\ 





COLOUR. 


oad \ 

We will Photograpn your Pictures, 

Houses, Gardens, Factories and 

Sites, and make Blocks to suit 
your requirements, 





Telephone: W 


{ 4670 
Holborn ( 4071 


. SPEAIGHT & SONS, LTD. 


98 & 99 FETTER LANE, FLEET ST., E.C.4, 


[February 9, 1994 











3ft. wide - - 20/- 


| 
| 
! 


| 4ft. wide - - 25/- 
5ft. wide - - 30/- 


| Have you a | 
| SAGGING wkrrress 


ook an der| 
tix a 





~ try the 
“SL EEPEEZIE” REINFORCEMENT 


The “ Sleepeezie™ is a soundly cons structe d trellis 
frame, easily fixed under any mattres (spiral or 
diamond). On this are many strong | coil s 
which support and make even a worn-out mattress 
ideally and permancntly comfortable; in fact, as good 
as the best box cpring mattress, at a fraction of the 
cost. Our tern are eloque ont alike of our ine t in 
ou and of our “faith in the “ Sleepeezie.” 


_ CARRIAGE PAID, ON APPROVAL, 14 DAYS | 


| SEND NO MONEY 
but give width of bed 
| & mention Speclator. 


PRICE 
for beds up to: 


LISTS FREE. 




















CASES 


Half-Yearly Vols. 


FOR 


» 2s. 6d. each, 


BINDING 


By post, 3s. 3d. 





May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 


43 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, STRAND, W.C.2 
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The Prince 


and 


Sick Children. 


H.R.H. The Prince of Wales 


—as Patron—has promised to open the new 


‘¢ William Shepherd Wing ” 


of the 


Belgrave Hospital for Children 


on Tuesday next, February 12th, and has con- 
sented to accept an album containing the names of 
all new Subscribers and Donors for the mainten- 
ance of this wing. May we enter your name in 
the album? 





i 


AT 


MIT 


p lease enter my name in the Album 


CTO 





An annual subscriber of Aa 
= as i A donor £ 4 
= which I enclose. 
= 
i= TOE sisisscdicsnapentinaisssvedasnidibenntiaetaceesneenddaceath 
= (Please write tin 
3 OMROGOD  cniiveksvnsdtesdaisxadersy adibadabnsataalipaeeaenibe 
E 
Bt —*S*«Sw ano Ena kas a natn cn adds nseisseocwnatons 
f 
ei To the Secretary 
Fi Belgrave Hospital for Children, 





Clapham Road, 
London, S.W. 9. 
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TERRIBLE SOUL ANGUISH. 


It is dificult to imagine greater Spiritual Distress than that 
experienced by poor little Children and Girls, some as young 
1s 7 or 8 years, who have become victims of the criminal 





machinations of immorz ral me n. 
Some of the cases that are dealt with by the Church 
A 


> saciathens ar 


TOO AWFUL TO BE TOLD. 


d vaterially and spiritually and 
r women and useful Citizens, 


Penitentiary 


These poor lan re 
ure brought up to -# ‘Ge ol rv arir 
e of this work is only being gradually realised, 


The importan 
and nm “ h additional support by Prayers and Alms is besought 
to help to find these little ones in our great cities who are 
CRYING ou T FOR COMFORT AND HELP. 
xifts may be sent to CANON W. C. E. NEWBOLT, Church 


Seni itiary yp Aa aéinw , Church louse, 
should be marked “ Children’s Work.’ 


Westminster, and 
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To Bring the Message of “Christ 
the People in the Log Shacks— 


that is, our own people, crowded out of Great Britain by 
over-population and forced to begin life again from the raw 
beginnings, remote from comfort, on Canadian prairies, 
Australian bush, and similar regions. Such is the object of the 


COLONIAL & CONTINENTAL 
CHURCH SOCIETY 


lay evangelists, teachers, and 
It appeals 





It sends out to them clergy, 
church workers to nearly thirty overseas dioceses. 
fora 


Centenary Fund of £100,000 


to enable it to meet pressing calls for more help. Please 
address your remittance to 
The Centenary Fund Sec., C.C.C.S., 


9 Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4. 
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1824 1924 
A CENTURY OF HEROIC SERVICE! 


Will YOU mark your thankfulness for the maintenance of 
THE LIFE-BOATS 
YOUR Service 
by giving ONE HUNDRED 





Pounds- - -£100 00 Shillings - ©« £5 00 
Half-Sovereigns £50 0 0 Sixpences - - £2 10 0 
Crowns - - ~- £25 00 Pence - - = 84 
Half-Crowns - £12 10 0 Half-Pence - 42 
Florins - - - £10 00 Farthings - - 23 


Everyone who reads this appeal can afford ONE of these 
gifts. There is not a PENNY from the STATE. 
Please cut this out and mark YOUR Hundred. 

LORD HARROWBY, GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A., 

Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 

ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Boat House, 22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 














Blankets & Motor Rugs. 


teed to be made entirely from 


Guaran 

“ PURE NEW FLEECE WOOL,” 

thus ensuring the maxim ulr € 
Blankets.—72ins. by 90ins., 8ilbs. 
80ins. by 90 ins., 9lbs. - 37/6 «- 

These Blankets 





Luxurious Motor Rugs. 


Beautiful shades in 12 different designs. 


Ist quality, 72ins. by 60ins., 5lbs. - - 
2nd quality, 72ins. by 60ins., 4lbs. - » 25/6 ,, 


All Goods sent 
Carriage Paid. 


THE SKIDDAW WOOLLEN €0., HEADS NOOK, CARLISLE. 


| 
| Satisfaction guaranteed, or money refunded, 


elegance, warmth and durability. 


36/- per pair. 


will retain their whiteness after being washed. 


37/6 each. 














United Kingdom 
Provident Institution. 


FUNDS EXCEED ELEVEN MILLIONS. 
Chairman: Tue Rr. Horns. WALTER RUNCIMAN, 

The Institution is in a strong position as regards every point 
which makes for future prosperity. Among the more important 
of these are the following 

(1) Unimpeachable Security. 
(2) Favourable Mortality. 
(3) Moderate Working Sapences. 

The combined operation of these factors renders intact the 
sources of future profits and venders the policies of the 
Institution highly attractive to p1 it and future members. 





Write for Pros spectus of-— 

CHILDREN'S DEFERRED ASSURANCES, carrying an Educa- 
tional Endowment —— at age 16, and a number of valuable 
Assurance Options at age 21! or age 25 

HOUSE Pt RCHASE SCHEME, which enables persons to buy 
their own houses, and in the event of death to leave them free 


of debt. 
196 STRAND, a _LOND( IN, W Dap 3 
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3) .DRITISH INDIA 
“NEW ZEALAND 


COMPANIES’ MAIL, FixciGHT & PASSENGER SERVICES, 











4. iantn and M @:eilles to Bombay, Karachi 
and Persian Gulf. 

@. London to Colombo, Madras and Calcutta. 

3. London and Marseilles to Ceylon, China, 
Japan and Australia 

4. London and Marseilles to Port Sudan, East 
and South Africa. 

5. London to Queensland. 

6. London (cargo) and Southampton (passengers) 
to New Zealand and (by trinshipment, passengers 
only! Australia (via Panama Canal). 

7. United Kingdom (by any Atlantic liny) via Van- 
couver or San Francisco to New Zealand, 
Australia and the South Sea Islands. 

@. London (one «lass only, third ciass rates) to Aus: 
tralia via Cape of Good Hope. 

A ) 

1, 2, 3, 4& S—For Passage, P.& f6. Hoase, 14-16, Cockspur 3 
wei ,'8.W.1. Freight or General Business, P. & O. and 6.1. ; 
ortiess, 122, Leadenhall St., Lendon, £.0.3. B. I. oe - 
Gray, Dawes & Co., 122, Leadenhall St., London, E.C. 3 3 
Ko. 6.—J. B. Westray & os. Ltd., ht Leadenhall! st, 

London, E.G. 3, er P. & 0. House, as 
No. 7.— Union 8.8. Co. of New ag ita. ae. & O. House 
(First Fleer), 14, Cocks tendon, 8.W. 1, and for ] 
Vensogees Service, any Office oa Canadian Pacitie Reilway. 
©. Service, Australia, via Cape, 32, Lime St, 


ve. 
Paris (AU ry Socidé Frangrise, Pp & O. 
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CANADIAN 4800 


PACIFIC 


JAPAN, CHINA & MANILA 


Via VANCOUVER. 


BY CANADIAN PACIFIC STEAMERS 
AND TRAINS ALL THE WAY 


Quickest Route to the Orient. 
REDUCED FIRST-CLASS FARE 


Canadian Pacific Atlantic steamers connect at port of 

landing with Canadian Pacific trains to Vancouver, where 

passengers embark on Canadian Pacific “‘ Empress” 

steamers to Yokohama, Kobe, Nagasaki, Shanghai, Manila 
and Hong Kong. 


Por Sailings, ete., apply 
CANADIAN PACIFIC 


62-65 Charing Cross, S.W.1 
103 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 3 eaaienteai 


Or Local Agents everywhere. 


Illustrated Japan-China bookict free on application, 


































Regular Sailings from 
LONDON & SOUTHAMPTON to 


THE CAPE, TRANSVAAL, RHODESIA, W 

MOZAMBIQUE COAST, BRITISH EAST 

AFRICA (KENYA COLONY), ANGOLA, 

SOUTH WEST AFRICA, MAURITIUS, &c., 

calling at Madeira, Canary Islands, Ascension 
and St. Helena. 

to the eat Omer er the” 

Company at 

3, FENCHURCH STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 3. 

Branch Offices at 
Southampton, 

Birmingham, 


Leeds, Liverpool 
Manchester 


SOUTH 
AFRICA 
WEST 
& EAST 
AFRICA by 


UNION- 
CASTLE 


LINE 


ROVAL MAIL SERVICE 








































bg ag SQUEEZE 
52 BONES OF YOUR 


feet into ordinary and foolish 
shoes that produce corns and 
bunions, flat foot and a host 
of other foot troubles. 


“NATUREFORM” 
FOOTWEAR 


means HEALTH AND COMFORT, 


‘nd sixpence in stamps for — 
bes tt or shoe on approval, together 
with our new Iiiustrratrp C ATA- 





et 
. all’ sizes for Adults and Children, 
lilustrated booklet post free. 
“ Natureform” footwear is only to 
be obtained from the sole mann- 
facturers 


HOLDEN BROS., 
Dept. H., 3 HAREWOOD PLACE, OXFORD CIRCUS, LONDON, W.1 






J Trauned by 
Natureform 4 











EHRMANNS 
SUPERIOR WINES—SPECIAL BARGAINS 


The undermentioned Wines and Spirits will be sold (subject 
to remaining on hand) during the next ro days at the following 
special Bargain prices, which please compare with any others. 


Per dozen. 
PORT. FINEOLDTAWNY .. .. « 35/- 
PORT, FULL, FRUITY, RICH .- « 48/7 
SHERRY. LIGHT GOLDEN .. . « 36/- 
SHERRY, OLD FASHIONED BROWN... S7/= 
BURGUNDY, BEAUNE .. . «« 29/- 
GRAVES, SUPERIOR MEDIUM DRY .. 2T/= 
CLARET, S!. JULIEN .. 21/- 


36, - 
Bouvet Ladubay .. 66/- 
** Golden Goblet ”’.. 79/- 


GHASLIS. SUPERIOR. Bottled in Chablis .. 

SPARKLING SAUMUR. 

SPAKKLING® MUSCATEL. 

CHAMPAGNE, “GOLDEN GOBLET” 1914..4 OB/- 

COGNAC, SUPERIOR P -150/- 
GRAND FINE CHAMP. AGNE 


COGNAC. jcocs AC, Guaranteed 48 years old : 30O/- 


mmvaiuable in case ot illness. 
WHISKY, PURE OLD MALT, small quanti ty4 38/- 


The Famous FERGUSON’S 
WHISKY. {- oUEURSPECIALITE,” great age 1 44/= 





Write for “ Pink List,” quoling unsurpassed assoriment of 
Wines and Spirits at Market Prices. 


EHRMANNS, 
43 & 44 Finstury Square, London, E.C. 2. 


Fiease quote *S.” 
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Complete Satisfaction. 


A WISE purchase brings with it a sense of 
satisfaction. The owner of a “ Swan” 
Pen is assured of satisfaction in every way—in 
value, suitability and long service. 


WE GUARANTEE IT. 





—7 


£ 


Ay 





Self-filling Type from 15/-. 
Other “Swans” from 10/6. 


SOLD BY STATIONERS & JEWELLERS, 
Catalogue post free. 


MABIE, TODD & CO., Ltd., Swan House, 133 & 135 

Oxford Street, London, W.1. Branches: 79 & 80 High 

Holborn, W.C.1; 97 Cheapside E.C.2; 95a Regent 
Street, W.1. 






















Res 








Size 2. 


Self-Filling 


wi 


rolled 


Swan” 
th 18ct. 
gold band, 


22/6. 














Make them “wonder 
how you do it.” 


T is a great thing to make your family or 
your guests so surprised at the quality of your 
meals that they wonder ‘how she does it.’ And if 
you are able to manage the feat at trifling cost, so 
much the better for you. 
Yet there is nothing at all to prevent you serving—always— 
meals that are a sheer delight. ‘The difference between ‘ordinary’ 
meals and ‘special’ ones lies in just one thing—favour. Give 


that and your meals are right; omit it and they are semi-failures, 
They must be, for flavour is the only thing that truly matters. 
In just one way is it easy to give meals the extra flavour that everyone craves—cither add in 


the kitchen or at tabl 


4 





¢ a little of the rich, spicy fleveur contained in every drop of 


There is nothing mysterious about the charm that Yorkshire Relish always gives to 
meals—it is simply because the palates of men have for a thousand years been trained to 
feel the need for spices with their meat. Yorkshire Relish derives its flavour from a score 
of rare and fragrant spicese—the very spices that cooks have always known as the correct 


accompaniment to meats. 


Only in Vorkshire Relish can you get these spices in a form quick, cheap and easy to use. Try it 
to-morrow, and see the quick response to its flavour in the happier faces around the table, 9d, will buy 


a drop ttle. 


GOODALL, BACKHOUSE & Co. 


? Yorkshire Relish 


: and equally good 


is fine with 
SOU PS— 
4 


: for all the rest of 









os LEEDS. 

















LISTEN TO THE INARTICULATE PLEADINGS of the BABIES, who i) oo = : : 
may be ROBBED OF THEIR BIRTHRIGHT IHE SPECTATOR 
unless you help us to eradicate their disease and give them an I Ww dD E x 


opportunity to become Men and Women worthy of our Race. 





368 Babies from all parts of the United Kingdom have been born free | (July to December, 1923). 
of Venereal Disease in the * - o_ is 
1] in now be obtained of all Nev nts and Booksellers, price One 
LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL AND HOME, 1] Shilling. Subscribers will be s t free on application to the 
Harrow Road, London, W.9, since the new Maternity Dept. was \) 








Gpened, owing to the new and special treatment there provided Please encnieieteiginaens ——— —_ 
tend a Donation to the Secretary to-day. £17,800 required this yeae. 
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Half-a-Corona 


Has been freely copied 
by most cigar factories. 


The Reason ! 


Because the original 
cigars represent 
the finest 
quality 
tobacco 
Havana 
produces, 












BE SURE 
you are 
SUPPLIED 


with the original 


La Corona 


Half-a-Corona 


A Liqueur in Havana Cigars. 


Actual size 
j cigar. 


Sold everywhere 29/6 ;er box of 25. 


MELBOURNE, HART & CO., 





‘ 

\) MALL FARM IOR SALF, recommended for consum 

kK man or family; 800 feet above sea level; midway between Mz nptive 

and Huddersfield; 19 acres land and capital stone-built farmhouse : trechon’ 

good for poultry, pigs or dairy—HEATON, Diggle, Saddleworth, Yorkshi “gs 
aetna 








Appointments, &c., Warant and Wanty, 
ANCHESTER GRAMMAR 





‘Lhe office of HIGH-MASTER will b be + vac scant at the end of the Summer Te 
Applications, accompanied by thirty printed copies of not-more than fiye testi 
monials, must be sent to the Receiver of the Governors at the School on or befon 


March 3ist. Information as to the duties and emoluments will be supp 
application to the RECEIVER. 


N ORTH EAST2& RN COUNTY SCEKOOL, BARNARD Cz STLE, 


= & 


lied Upog 








HEAD-MASTERSHIP. 
The Head-Mastership of this School, regulated by a Scheme of the Board of 


dnea. 

tior, is vacant consequent upon the retirement of the present Head-Master, an 

Governors invite applications for the post. 7 
The present number of the School is 280, of whom 212 are bearders, 


The Scheme provides that the Head-Master shall be a graduate of a Universit 
the United Kingdom. Applicants must not be over 40 years of age 

Salary £1,060 per annum, rising by annual increments of £50 te £1,250 per any 

An otficial residence is provided, 

Dutics to bezin on September ist, 1924. 

Application Forms, accompanied by net more 
must be sent in on or before March Ist, 1924. 
undersigned ou receipt of a stamped, addressed 


ya 


um. 


than three 
They may 


feolscap envelope 
H. C. WATSON, 


recent testimon; le 
obtained fror ¢ 





be » the 





8 Newgate, Barnard Castle. Clerk to the Governors, 
| [J siversivy OF BIRMINGHAM 
BARBER CHALK OF LAW. 


The Council of the University invites applications for 
attached to the Chair is £1,000 per annum, 
Particulars can be obtained from 


this CHAIR. The st 




















GEO, H. MORLEY, 

Secretary to the Univ 

C a a | oO F »kEV¥YER FF O Gt 
a : “ 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 

LIVERPOOL INSTITUTE HIGH SCHOOL FOR Boys, 
A HEAD-MASTER is required for the Liverpool Instltute High School fo 
| Boys in succession to Mr. H. V. Whitehouse, 8.A., who has retired under th 


age limit. 
The Salary offered is £1,250 per annum. 
| The Head- Master will be required to devote the whole of 


his time to the direction 





31, 34 Basinghall Strect, London, E e. 





od 








~ MISS KERR’ S ~ USEFUL WOMEN sy 


Do everything that can be done. 
Branches: 


) HOTEL ACCOMMODATION ARRANGED, 
PARIS CHILDREN MET AND ESCORTED. 
ITALY SHOPPING UNDERTAKLN. 
Reaiaial SECRETARIAL WORK. 

CHAPERONS, NURSES & COMPANIONS, 

CAIRO SPECIAL DEPARTMENT FOR DRESS- 

li cts MAKING, TAILORING & MILLINERY. 

BRIGHTON ae Eee Sam pies 

Eastbourne | Prospectus and References pest free. 











48 DOVER STREET, W. 1. ‘Phone: REGENT 2566. 
Telegrams: “ Usefuluar, Piccy, London.” 





~ Small Classified Adbertisements. 


Sale by Jattion, Xr. 
SOTHEBY, | WiLKiNSON 


(kstablished 1744), 











AND FOLGE 


M' SSRS. 





34-35 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 1, 
FORTHCOMING SALES BY AUCTION, 
Each Sale commencing at ONE o'clock precisely :— 

FER, 11TH,—ENGLISH and FOREIGN COINS and MEDALS, comprising 
the property of HENRY MARCOPOLI, Esq., of A. ©. HANDS, Esq., of the 
Executor of the Late JOHN WESTON, of J. L. FAGAN, Esq., 16 St. James 
Square, S.W., of the late W. J. TAYLOR, Medallist , and of B. MAISEL 





Also a collection of Roman Denarli, eee between 1820-1860 by the iate HED N RY 
LAWRENCE, Esy., Jarrister-at-Lav 

FER, 1liva-131Tn.—Modern ETC iING S and LITHOGRAPHS, comprising the 
property of ERNEST MARCHETTI, Eeq., of ALEXANDER SARVIE, Esq... 
of Ek, pe STEIN, Esq , W., and of P, A 98 Mount 
Street, W. 

FE. 147H-157H. 


, 9 Palace Gate . COHEN, Es4., 


TEXTILES, PORCELAIN, and FURNITURE, comprising 

the property of F. V. HORNY, Esq., two important Jacobite GLASSES, the 

property of the Hon, BRUCE OGILVY, and a collection of old-time Costumes, 
Sales on view at least two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


€o et, Kec. 
MPs HEMMING, 25 Southwick Street, Hyde Park, W. 2, has 
1! FURNISHED ROOMS TO LET 


‘ at resonable prices. Each has gas fire, 
No attendance. Use of bath, telephone.—Write for appoiat- 
ment or telephone Paddington 2576 about noon. British gentlewomen only. Five 
honses in the Hvde Park district 


\ }IDOWED GENTLEWOMAN, not invalid, 

walk much, dependent upon peaceful home, would be cratefal for Unfur- 
nished Country Cottage, South or West, awd} from trafic and village noises—-in 
ark, or similarly retired a ‘lL, c/o Messrs, HICKSON MOIK, 
New Broad Street, E.C. 











gas ring and meter 





but unable to 


| and superintendence of the educational arrangements of the School and t 7 
| personally only so far as in his judgment may be necessary to and consistey 
| with the eflicient discharge of those drtic 

| The Head-Master will not be allowed to take boarders. 

| The engagement of the Head-Master will be subject to termination by «& 


months’ notice given in writing by or to the Governors. 
A printed copy of particulars as to duties and conditions of appointment may 
| be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. Harold Whalley, Mount Street, Livery 
| to whom applications, endorsed * Head-Mastership,”” giving particulars of ag 
qualifications and experience, together with thirty printed copies of the apy 
cation, including copies of not more than four testimonials, niust 
later than the 25th February, 1924. (Original testimonials must not be s 
Canvassing of the Governers of the Liverpool Institute, Members of the City 


t 
© Bent not 
| 
} 
| s 
| Council, or of the Education Committee, : 
| 
| 
| 


will disqualify Candid 
WALTER MUON, 


ites, 

















Town Clerk and Clerk to the Education Authority 
January 28th, 1924. 
OUNTY LOROUGH Ow 1PSWiCH NiWw BREE 
LIBRARY, 
} An appointment will be made to the post of CHTEF LIBRARIAN, Duties 
| to begin May, 1924. Commencing Salary £400. a rience of Free Library 
“ Open Access” and Children’s Di pt. essential Applications, stating ag 
qualifications, together with reeent testimonials, must reach the SHCRETARY 
| Tpewich Corporation Museum, by February Lith, 
- CLOSE SCHOOL, CHELTENHAM.—A VAC ANCE 
oceurs for HEAD-MASTER in September next. Salary £1,500 per ann 
and house. Evangelical Churchman. Oxford or Cambridge Graduate. Layma 
eligible. Apply, with copies of testimonials, by February 23rd, to the Hon 
Treasurer, Major T. E. RICKERBY, T.D., 16 Royal Crescent, Cheltenham 
u-** BR BIT X O F BOR PO SB. 
The Senate invite applications for the University CHAIR OF EDI cen 
tenable at King’s College. Salary £800 a year Applications (12 copie 
be received net later than first poet on February 28th, 1924, by the At AD VEMIK 


REGISTRAR, University 
further particulars may be 


» ie LD 


The Governors of the above School for Girls 
appointment of a HEAD-MISTRESS who must be 
in the United Kingdom or hold some 


of London, 
obteined. 


Tr.OMLINSON G:iRiS’ GRAMMAR 
WIGTON, CUMBERLAND, 


Scuth Kensington, 8.W.7, from wh 





Sut 00!, 


invite applications for th 
& Graduate of some University 
equivalent qualification, and have had 

















previous experience of teaching in a Secondary or High School for Girls. Th 
commencing salary is according to the County Secale, which is at present £45( 
rising by annval increments of £25 to £600. Four unfurnished apartment 
the School Buildings are set aside for the sole use of the Head- Mistress, and tl 
Resident Assistant Staff, six in number, are provided with board and residen 
in the School premises. There are at present 130 girls in the School, but t! 
School affords accommodation for 150 girls, Duties to commence Aut 
Term, 1924. No canvassing allowed. 

Conditions of appointment and form of application may be obtained from 
the undersigned, to whem applications, accompanicd by not more than thr 
recent testimonials (six copies printed or typed) are to be sent on or beiol 
March 3rd, iv2t, 

A. N. DUDDING, 
Solicitor, Wigton 
Clerk to the Governors 
Sher Literary Editor of the Spectator highly recommends 
experienced journalist requiring literary work, collecting and arranging 
material, proof-res , revising MSS, for authors, &«.—Write H., 45 Handiorth 
Road, London 9 











J OMEN’S EMPLOYMENT, a Paper for Parents, Guardians, 


W 








leachers, Workers, dealing with Trainings, Openings, Prospects, in every 
field of Women's Werk, also “ Appointments Vacant” and “ Where to Live 
(33d. post free, lst and 3rd Fridays). OMEN'’S EMPLOYMENT PUBLISI- 
ING COMPANY, Ltd. (Dept. A.), 54 Russell Square W.C.1, 
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THE DURHAM COLLEGES IN THE T HE CALD-ER GIRLS’ SCHOOL; 


SEASCALE, CUMBERLAND 


IVERSITY OF DURHAM. 
(Oa the Board of Education's List of Lfficient Schools.) 








NEW SCHOOL OF PURE SCIENCE, Mountain and sea air 
dry, bracing and sunny. 
i] of the Durham College will shortly proceed to appoint a PROFESSOR The aim is to give a sound education to girls on Public Sehool lines, 
CostRY, who will also be required to occupy the position of Ficad of a Girls may enter the Preparatory School at the age of eight years. 

OF (HEM nt of Pure Se ience in the Durham Division of the University and In the Upper School pupils are prepared for Matriculation aud ertrance to the 
new Depa for the gencral supervision a organization of the Department. Universities, 
be soar Professor will be £800 per armum with an additional sum of £200 Modern Ciassrooms, Laboratory, Gymnasium and good Playing Ficld, Riding, 
The stipend | s "Head of the Department. Applicants should be graduates in Honours excellent Golf Links, - athing ; F = 
per anim a tniversity and have had experience in Univers sity Teaching. Further Escort from Eusten, Crewe, Leeds Mauchester and Carlis 


and conditions of the appointment may be had on IHustrated prospectus on ap plication to the HEAD MISTR Ess 




















information SECRETARY of the Joint Board, University Offices, 38 North m" : . 
application to the INGHOLT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
pailey, add applications must be in the hands of the Secretary not later than i i HINDHEAD, SURREY. 
oom Sy 16th, 192 | ; Bracing climate Good education, 
ee 2end, 1924. nme ee ——. Tead-Mistress: Miss F. M.S. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons. Sceh.). 
— ie | H. i@ 3 2, 8. - ees 
Pectures, Scholarships, &r. | OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 


Principal 





ESTFILE 

(I N 

Chairman of Council : 
Pri 


DATE OF SCHOL ARSE 
FIVE SCHOL ARSHIPS, « 
for cow ipetition. 
at certain munuber of EXH 

students are pre pared for 
London. 

Fees.—Resi 

Fe r further t part ulars af 

NW... 


dence, £90 a y 


Private Residential School for Girls. ‘Tele.: “‘ Watford 616.” 


FINHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, 





. ‘ . | 
LD COLLEGE, 
IVERSITY OF LONDON). j 

! 


Sir THOMAS W. H. INSKIP, C.B.E., K.C., M.P. } : 
neipal: Miss E. C, LODGE, M.A., F.R.Hist.s. | Head-Mistress Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 


1IP EXAMINATION, MARCH 20th-22nd, 1924. Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 
rac air from Downs and sea 


G RANVILLE HOUSE, EASTBOURNE. 


HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 








me of £75, three of £50, one of £40, will be offered | 


| 
IBITIONS may also be awarded. | 
the Arts and Science Degrees of the University of 





iis tei i nee | Recognized as efficient by the Board of Education. Principal: Mrs. NELSON 
eat; Tuition from 28 guineas a year. FOLEY, B. Se. ( Lond.), Bracing position near sea and Downs. ‘Thorough education 
ply to the SECREi AR Y, Westfield College, Hamp- | oy a, on modern tines ug | 4 re 

| ! 




















MICHAEL’S, BOGNOR, 
S72 




































































_y " — wt i 
ee Se ae O Ff LONDO N.! * WOODARD (CHURCH OF ENGLAND) SCHOOL FOR GLRLS. 
Apply Miss Bb. A. WARD. Buse., Lady Warden, 
follow tures have been arranged a * gr : - eo 
Public J tates on BRIFALN ON THE EVE OF THE RATLWAY | S) | ie HELENS, COCKERMOUTH, 
‘E” by D H. CLAPHAM, Litt.D., ¢.8.E. (Lecturer in History and | KJ) BOARDING SCHOOL FOR ¢ IRLS IN THE LAKE DISTRICT, Moun- 
nomics, K s Coll Cambridge), at the LONDON SCHOOL OF ECON- | tain z ad 20 v air, Principal: Miss WH! EK. Special terms for clergymen’s, 
owes (Houghton Strect Aldwych. W.C. 2) o PHURSDAYS. FEBRUARY | ministers’. and missionaries’ daughter ir mti harge U desire 
rer and 2ath. 1d24 t opm At the first Lecture the Chair will be ken by . ae coed ene a i er eee oe 
2 : wart K.C.S.1, (Member of the Council of the Royal Economic | bin ERDALE ning FOR crits Fariey Hall, Gakamot, 
- . Staffs, 650 feet above sea ley (Formerly at Settle orks.) 
\‘ourse of Three Lectures on “ THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE UNITED | : ate 
STATES, REGIONAL AND NATIONAL by Professor A, P. BRIGHAM | Head-Mistress: Miss E. M. PICKARD, M.A. (Clas Ca Rourders only, 
Pr of Geography in Colgate University, Hamilton, N.Y.) at the LONDON | a xT D ve WMrepo I - —— 
CROOL OF ECONOMICS (Houghton Street Stdwyeh, W.C. 2) on FRIDAY, | S' ELPHIN'S CHI RCH OF | &£E NGLA ND SCHOOL, 
FEBRUARY 22nd rUESDAY PEBRUAR 26th, and FRIDAY, FEBRUARY se eae DARLEY DALE, iene a yee 
At t Kirst Leeture the Chair witl be tak lhe Boe HALFORD } FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 
\ DER. M.A. (Professor of Ge ra y in tl | niversit } i = ; 
MACKINDI ro THE ABOVE LECTURES IS wher mee VITHOU C TICKET. | Head-Mistress: Mis MARGARET FLOOD, M.A r.c.p Classical Tiipos, 
Syilabuses may be obtaimed or pplicatic to th inde ed, | brid, 
ae st EDWIN DELEER, | ees: Daughters of Clergy, £30 terr Dany of Lait £40 a I 
Academic Registrar, | Bursaries available jor Clergy daughters fuifilli ditions of the Foundation 
— - Ee as ae 3 —— Scholarshiy to th { niversities 
LTILDHALL SCHOOL OF M US i C| _Appiy to the HEAD-MISTRESS. ae - 
G CORPORATION OF LONDON), PRINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING,  W.5. 
Vi yi th BG. Be 
| ’ , . 
E ™ . Principal—M PAKK ES 
PRINCIPAL, SiR LANDON RONALD, F.R.A.M., F.G.5.M. Hoar School the Dau! ventions SI ‘ttention to 
Tans ! h A ‘ ‘ Kees ( 120 
RIVATE I SONS i ull Tusi - amid SPTAGI PRAELNING tn Othe chters, £105 a veut 
lol ‘ Daa arn ‘ ! t Music :! haduce atior at net ive ws oe = i an. . - io . 
t ) i l2s, Opera ¢ iturda Special Training ¢ f GNES, LADY ELTON, confice mtly Recommends 
iy I Revistration Counc f AWN," CLEVEDON, SOMERSE't Delight Hi s 
i t Syllabus of | $s und 8 j n ti ol " - : tontle Dauchte only int hary Ci 
j } fel ‘ ’ N ' 4 ti lrom 

! ) Mis SHIE: 

—- —— —- HOSTE! LETAR! RAINING ~ COLLEGE, 
mr it | ARS v2 ¥- SDD 29 GROSVENOR PLACE, S.W.L. 4 S204 

tr 1) ‘ th < Full particulars on apy ition 
inte a “Ring we era as < tos Ghee cabaaneh toe: PaToN's LIS’ OF SCHOOLS.—26th edition, 1,052 pages, 
1 bouk } Si i iM hi snd price 5s., postaxt od. Parti ula with v os of f it I} ind 

| ‘ book ¢ address i al uv a&e., 
My R O4 Part st t. Grosvenor Square, W ( ‘ t hf 1. ood 
ING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. x C 
: , Bint : Hide pg : eves r G Ts! 
‘| HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE Schools and Ut alleg: ges. 

7 flown } 1.—Principat: 3 SPANSED Students ee anata 
ee ane See Rg Mn ly rnc gee AY &£ CceLi SG Es 
ond 2} " and Medicai Gy ‘ hie SENIOR, JUNIOR, PREPARATORY, 

! Phys und Hye He t 5 ENGINBEKING siCTION, 
, : be ’ ! \ *rincipal 
ada nee a _ —oo = A. LEACH LEWts, M.A. (Vembroke College, Camb 
acai eed . < ine Cane see W. LEACH LEWIS (Caius Coilece. Camt 
SROEBEL EDU SIONAL NSTITUTE COLLEGE FOR _— —_—. - —- — 
TEACHERS, ¢ inl HOUSI Ke EH AMPTO LANE, 8.W.15.! ZDOSSALL SCHOOL.—Some_ twelve 
VEMONSTRATION 86 HOOT, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSING roN, W.14 Ay Bove betw the aves of 12 and 14 on 
Chair Mr. C. G. Mont LA iH t M A Pairbair dowuwards, wili be awa ib t t 
Set wv \ ai. s is, MLA bor inaction concerning hotarships | examined at ssall amd in London Apy th [ i i 
I Fund t< th board ! tion, apply to the Principal, gee LETS 7 a sla a 
I ite Re" INDCOMB CO! LLEGE. An endowed Boarding School in the 


Girls Sr chools wry € olleaes. hava an enlarged tteedorn, orp ticulars “apply tthe” Mead-Master, 
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Hd Hills for BOYS bi ul ) provide & ida kduvation 


ran envi 
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COL HATE sé ‘HOOLS, LTD: 1 Tae ORD SCHOOL, WIMBORNE. 
STAT s 1, FOR Ginbs, C. An Examinat will 1 held during tl last week 1 May, } , lor the 
Rev. J. D. JONES, 3.A., B.D. of SEN \ s t nder 14 on 
Miss M PANTER, BLA Landon, June av4 t r i tl 
nown | t-class Residential School for Girls Jias Scholars i v pected.—For full 
ut red i en t Wentworth info vt 2 an 
bs ind «¢ ot ; The ‘ 
1 um Prey on fer Univ Cetic ku E LL) IN Recognized b the 
\ Cow i i Is t ) 
t PRIN pat! Ventwortl College Road, cag ae hart t ENGINEERL ve NAVA ADETS 
i_Ma } P} uu. M 





: . ) & » d) ¢ Le 
OL PRESTON PARK. near BRIG HON. | oS. U H ¢ ‘2 
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RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, - aE er ae Sets See ae ae ‘ 
rincipats: Miss WYODKMEAD and Miss CLEARD, - .  WiaBie ee tA a dane. GaUk! - heniie saad 
ed sites Cumprehenst cur mn n inethods Preparatio: Sound tex VW i beard seg tg ne i ut ii teal JTAmu ge 
sities, Girls over 16 vears of age may §} ine teed ; ~~ ; — 
1 t dey : ped ] un this sclwoc l stra pectus = _Hea , te M - BR amemnangs 
apply SECRETAIRY, ATEWQUAY COLLEGE, CORNWALL 
Pee 3 : * ‘ . a ae a na SY } Preparatory School for BOYS fre six to fourteen years cf age. 
apes BEALS, HOME FARM SCHOOL, Crosby-on-Eden, Ideally situated, faring the sea and commauding extensive stretches Ot magnificent 
4 mbherland School for (irl 8 to English. Freneh, Matnematies coast scenery 
and Latin Exceptional advantages | singing, Plenotoric (Matthay Method) and Preparation for the Pubtie S« hools, the Royal Navy, and t Oxford and ambridge 
Rarhyth mics Dairy and po vultry farming inchided (100 acres), Farm produ Leeal Exauii uativ mus. Fully-qualified stall lrained Nurse-Matron in residence 
Provided—cream, butter, eyes. ix qualified ‘Miz tresses aud hospital trained Garden, playing fields. swinuning, ets Entire charge of Colonial boys if desired, 
matron,—For Piospectus apply PR INCIPAL, dor further particulars apply ww the “PRINCE irAL, 
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Scholastic Agencies. Gotels, WBydros, Kr. - 
: ; . : DEVON.—A few PAYING GUESTS received wie 
ss CHOOLS ap nemation am iS  cntaly considered . e@ appointed old manor house, Good <a climate, Sater seal Wa = | 
TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., cuisine. Moderate terms. Near golf—TABOR, Lee House, Marwood, Bar 


Scholastic Agents, 
who have many years’ experience and extensive informa- 
tion of schools, vocational training, and all forms of 
occupation at home and abroad. 
Write for free booklets ““ON THE CHOICE OF A 
SCHOOL” and “ON THE CHOICE OF A CAREER.” 


eV stone 


AREERS. 





61 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1. ‘Phones: Gerrard 3272 and 3273. 
DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS, at) 
; HOME or on the CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENTS. 


DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., 
is given free of charge by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 
36 Sackville Street, London, W.1. Telephone: Regent 4926. 
Educational Agents. Established 1873. 

Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co. are personally acquainted with nearly all School 
Principals in the country. They will also be glad to supply full information about 
establishments giving a course of training in Domestic Kconomy, Secretarial Work, 
Agriculture and Horticulture. 


NO CHAKGE WHATEVER IS MADE TO PARENTS. 




















» P ~ a 
Financial, &c. | 


EFORMED INNS.—Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) | 


M 





Inns and Hotels managed by the People’s Kefreshment House Associ 
Ltd. Take £1 Shares (maximum dividend 7} per cent.) or 6 per cent, Loan Bog 
L. ' 














—VP.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. * 
=—=: has 
e cet 
Miscellaneous. - 
es q 
‘ , 4 a 

YNARSON’S. .| — 

aon | 

Manufacturers of THE ORIGINAL ANTI-CORROSION PAINT } 
for the protection of all exposed wood, iron, brick and compo pret al ra 4 Et 

all colours. For patterns and particulars write - | 


WALTER CARSON & SONS, Battersea, London, 8.W. 11, 





ee 











































































SUIT, OVERCOAT, OR COSTUME turned and retail, 
mA . " . successfully. For descriptive booklet and price list, write THE INyjgmy || — 
CHOOLS ror BOYS anvd GIRLS. | kePair ComPANy, dept. sp., St. Martin's Court, Ludgate Hill, Londoa. te F 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. *Phone: City 1170. We collect. “i LE 
CLERGY RECEIVING DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR P| 
SPECIAL CARE AND TULTION a SAVING.—WE TURN SUITS, "RRCH im fe || 
Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the Best Schools anes BASING. ; W E t Una . I'l < OVE RCOAT ‘| IN 
and Tutors in this COUNTRY and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to ALD | AR | COSTUMES, cc., equal to new. Write for | TUK ais price list or say | 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and Trustworthy Information, *o Ch - i hess 2 a _ “ OF oa. moe LON ao {NING CO. (Dept, 4 
The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fecs should be givea. § Chardmore Road, London, N.16. ‘Phone: Dalston <7. = || 
J. & J. PATON, Educat ge S nd uC, 4. sACh @ r ‘ rman + orgy : 1] 
ERR. EOS, Biesstional Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, | O PLEASE SEND OLD CLOTHES, Toys, Books, ete, ay l 
description, any condition ; they are a tremendous help ; poorest disp) i} 
@ & imaginable. Population 24,000,—s, G, TINLEY, St. Luke's Vicarage, Vie rea 
7 +7 Docks, EF, 16 ’ | 
Private Cuition, We. — || the 
a AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Amt || P* 
p= ATE TUTOR (Clifton and Cambridge) can take three or | Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and criginal Ys ‘| pit 
four delicate or backward boys. Entrance or Scholarship to Public Schools | from £2 2s. Specimens gent free—HENRY BL. WARD, 57 Mortimer Str | —_— 
and Universities. Good home life and healthy surroundings.—Apply P. A. | London, W.1. 
GROGAN, Elm Bank, Freshwater, Isle of Wight, | sashianeaett aehieomen ee 
——— | ARTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Vi | G 
4) LOCUTION.— M. CHARLES SEYMOUR | assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vuleanite, L's. on Silver, 15 
will forward a brochure of his Private Lessons ia PUBLIC SPEAKING, | Gold, £2 on Pl: xtinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, par 
wit. Voice Production, Articulation, Reciting, and Correct Speaking. j returned post free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewell Ty (broka Be | 
Pupils include PARLIAMENTARY CANDIDATES, Barristers, Preachers, | OF Otherwise). Satisiaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. — | 
Lecturers, and Ladies, 401 Strand (Opposite Hotel Cecil), WiC. 2. | S. CANN & CO., 69a Market Street, Manchester.Estd. 1850, ; 
= pen oe : | in 
OCKROACHES can _ be successfully eradicated by the wP || — 
’ re es of “ Blattis,” a scientific remedy invented by E. Howarth, F.Z.5. Harm § | 
Authors, Cupeturiting, Xr. to domestic animals.— In Tins, is. Od. 2s. si , oF 53., post fre ° from the ~iraiee EB | 
| HOWARTHS, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Shetlield, or through your Chemist, includiy | Cc 
ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. Army and Navy Stores and all BOOT’S Branches. | 
} Successful authors should communicate with Ronald Massey if they have | - — = | 
film rights for sale. The only English Agency in Los Angeles, the world | J | Agee rary PATIENTS. — ILLUSTR ATE DJ Booklet de 7 | 
centre for Moving Picture Production. | scribing the residences, &c,, of numerous WOCTORS in all parts—Tow | 
RONALD MASSEY, 23 Kuightrider Street, Doctor's Commons, E.C. 4. ; Country, Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthenig | 
Invalids, Convalesecents, &c.).—Post free on application to Mr. A. VY. STORE = 
| : : ty " an 
j\ DE BL UBG 4 . si BIDSO BOU G H ‘ KENT. Genera! Manager, Medical, &c., Assoviation, Ltd., 12 Stratford Place, Oxford St,, W vi 
e ATER: AGENT AND 4 SER. | T AN aes pry , TREN'P RAGES | 
Authors’ MSS. personally criticised and revised. Typewriting and proof-reading St ANDREW'S HOSPITAL FOR MENTAL DISEASES, th 
conducted by experts. MSS. required for book and journal publication at home | NORTHAMP TON. : 
and abroad. ‘Translations from French, Russian and Oriental languages undertaken. | " ’ A 
rate te . E iries invited. President: The Most Hon. the MARQU E SS OF EXETER, C.M.G., (BE 
an oan, eee ee This Registered Hospit: ul receives for treatment PRIVATE VATIFNTS of the K 
' , y: ¥ ¥ UPPER and MIDDLE CLASSES “of both sexes. The Hospital, its branche 
| wr Money by Your Pen. Ll nique postal course : How cluding a Seaside Home at Llanfairfechan, North Wales), and its numerous Ville 
4 to write, what to write about, where to sell. Expert guidance, real training. | surrounded by over a thousand acres of park and farm, 
lilustrated booklet free.—Regent Institute (Dept. 85), 13 Victoria Street, 5.W. 1. | Voluntary boarders without certificates received. 





EARN Authorship, 


Posta! Lessons: expert tuition. 


Journalism, Article or Story Writing. | 
tecommended by leading Editors.—Write | 
tor “ Guide to Authorship,” London College of Authorship, 37 (S) Albemarle 5t., W. 1. 


EFFICIENTLY TYPEWRITTEN 
Shorthand taken, Excellent testimonials, all 
19, 





UTHORS Mss. 
vr 1,000 words. 
#5 Clive Road, 8.W. 


s. 


TAYLOR, 
fPYYPEWRITING.—Is. 1,000 words; carbon 3d. Reduction | 


quantity. [legible writing speciality. 200 testimonials, inc os Helen Mathers’. | 
Est. 1909. Expedient Typing Co.(1), 69 Lower Clapton Rd.,.5. ‘Phone: Dalston 4274. 


+ ihiallaiadeataiigh AND DUPLICATING. 
MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words. 
Miss NANCY McFARLANE (“ C”), 11 Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff. | 














Cours, &c. 


H E MYS TIC 

Visited with N. 8. BISHOP, F.R.G.S | 
February 29th.—PALESTINE, DAMASCUS, BAGDAD, the EUPHRATES, 
TIGRIS, PERSIAN GULF, BABYLON, &c. Desert Camping. 
6th. ALGERIA-TUNISIA. Motor tour de iuxe. 
tIVATE SOCIAL TOURS 159 Auckland Koad, 





1 SB AST, 


March 
ri 


London, S.K. 19. 





Gerace TRAVELLERS CLUB, | 





PRICE INCLUDES HOTELS AND RAIL, | 


£41 lls. LAKE OF LUCERNE, 14 days’ Hotels and Excursions, Rigi, 


stock, &c, 


Durgen- 


£16 1€s, 
£16 16s, 


ROME ‘Tours, also extended Tours to NAPLES, FLORENCE, VENICE, 
VENICE AND ITALIAN LAKES, MILAN, SIPRESA, GARDONE- 
RIVIERA, 





. See., Colonel FERGUSSON, C.M.G., 
3an Albany Courtyard, Piccadilly, London, W. 1, 


Illustrated Booklet, Hon 





FURTHER DETAILS OF ESCORTED TOUKS 





and Annoufcemenis of Steamship Lines will bo found on page 224. 


si 


DANIEL F. RAMBAUT, M.A., M.D., i 


Telephone : No, 56. Me lic: al Superintendent 
Dr. Rambaut can be seen by appointment on Wednesdays at Jv Haricy street, W.) 
Telephone: Langham 1827. | 


ts aS | T 


} 
For particulars apply to— | 








If the bonus lately declared continues uninter’ | 


ruptedly an assurance for £1,000 payable 
at the end of 25 years (or at death), which 
costs about £40 a year, will produce £1.50 
at the end of the term, 


quitable Life ° . 
ssurance Society = 


exe: 
add 
sug; 


Mansion House Street, London, E.C. 2. 
W. Palin Elderton, Actuary and Manager. 


No Shareholders. No Commicsiov V 


Hea 
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—by far the most illuminating study that has 


——— ee 
—_—_—_—_ 
ae 
ed. We ; THE NEW NOVEL WHICH WAS 
nue, 4 MACMILLAN : EW OOKS REVIEWED IN THE “SPECTATOR” LAST WEEK 
, Barnsta, “ 
=—_—= E | | 
| my NATIVE DEVON. | 
rin | By the Hon. JOHN W. FORTESCUE, C.V.0. Extra | 
[Soca | crown 8vo. —. 6d. oan 
OAD Soc | + * The author recalls many aspects of country life which | 
* $ ‘ _—, > 7 ~ we 
Y as now passed away, introducing typical charac ters and 
— — A She beautiful country which are described with | 
afiection and insight. | 
—~ : 
. | THE BLUE GUIDES. 7/6 7/6 
equa! 
8, sed ENGLAND. : ee aed eel ad Se net net 
8 | Haited by FINDLAY MUIRHEAD, M.A, F.RG.S. 
= BE | 81 Maps and Plans (6 new). Second Edition, Feap. 
rials i Svo. 16s. net. | 
7 VISIBL Be | 
“21 | LETTERS WRITTEN DURING THE 
—, Se | 
Rom) | INDIAN MUTINY. eae 
ist OF sei - FRED ROBERTS, afterwards FIELD-MARSHAI 
By FRED ROBERTS, ‘LD-MARS ‘ 
(Dept. 4 : | EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. With portraits. Pot LEILA ROGERS 
—_ & || sto. 10s. 6d. net. 
ete,, any | Morning Post “All the letters are well worth || “A wonderfully vivid, circumstantial, and 
e, Vita | reading, not only for the light they throw on the history of understanding picture of Russia in revolution 
ll, 


a 





ndent 
pet, W. 


inter 
yable 
vhich 
500 


the Indian Mutiny and many of the great soldiers who took 
part in the operations to restore order, but also for their 
pithy yet picturesque style.” 


| The 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 





| RABINDRANATH TAGORE’S NEW NOVEL. 

3y RABINDRANATH TAGORE. Crown 8vo. 
‘ 7s. 6d. net. 

| The Observer “ This is by far the best of Tagore’s essays 
| in fiction which has appeared in English.”’ 





WILFRANC HUBBARD, 
COMPROMISE. 








{ 

| 

{| * ~ 1 s , 
} “ Shadows on the Palatine. 
| 


A Novel. By WILFRANC HUBBARD, Author of 

Crown Svo. 7s. 6d. net. 

The Tisnes “The flavour of the book is in its details 
and atmosphere. Here are Rome and the Romans, diplo- 

matists and Italian country-folk sketched by one who knows 


them. 


KESTREL EDGE AND OTHER PLAYS. 








By WILFRID GIBSON, Author of ‘“ Krindlesyke,”’ 
&e. Crown bSvo. Os. net. 
Illustrated London Ne “ Mr. Gibson knows his country- 


1 


haracters intimately, and is a master of tragic 


} 
. 2 

| side and « 
| situation.” 





| THE DEVELOPMENT OF BERKELEY’S 
PHILOSOPHY. | 


By G. A. JOHNSTON, M.A., Author of “ An Intro- 
duction to Kthics for Training Colleges.” Crown & 

8s. 6d. net. 
ry lucid and well-documented 


vo. 


“ This v« 


Oxford Magazine : 
|| book will be found valuable by all serious students of 
| Berkeley Ss philosophy.’’ 











yet been written of that tremendous event. 
Mr. Leigh Rogers must have lived through 
the scenes which he paints so realistically. 

- He seems to have the gift of getting be- 





hind the Russian mentality—net in one 
phase of life, but in all. ...As to the 


characters of the story, they live—they touch 
the sympathies of the reader to the quick. 
There is no fine writing in this story, there is 
no attempt at romance or heroics; but the 
quiet, cumulative effect that its restraint 
achieves is irresistible.” Alorning Post. 


LONDON: GRANT RICHARDS LTD. 


8 St. Martin’s Street, W.C. 2. 














MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., LONDON, W.C. 2. 


STATIONERY FOR PRIVATE 
OR PROFESSIONAL USE 


may be obtained in all sizes and qualities from all 
W.H.S. Bookshops. The W.H.S. series of notepapers 
and envelopes is appreciated by all to whom 
fine stationery appeals. Appropriate die-stamping, 
executed in one of the many tasteful W.H.S. styles, 
adds to these high quality notepapers the final 
Suggestion of tone and refinement. 


W. H. SMITH & SON 


Head Office: STRAND HOUSE, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
PARIS, 3,000 BRANCHES, ERUSSELS. 
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me Tilk: 
PREMIER or AUSTRALIA 
The Rt. Hon. S. M. Bruee M.C. 


writes on 
IMPERIAL PREFERENCE 
in the 
FEBRUARY NUMBER, 
NOW READY. 3s. net. 


Constable & Co. Ltd. 10 Orange St. W.C. 2 
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THE REFERENDUM: | 

A Handbook to the Poll of the Pecple, 

Referendum or Democratic Right of Veto | 
on Legislation. 


St. Loe Strachey. 
Cloth. 


By AP 
Demy 8vo. Ss. 6d. net. 


UNWIN, LTD., | 
London, W.C., 2. 
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Oxford Books 


Citizenship 
By Sir W. H. HADOW. An exhaustive study of 
civics by the well-known Educationalist who is now 


Vice-Chancellor of Shefheld University. 6s. net. 
The Common Weal 
By the Right Hon. HERBERT FISHER, M.P. 


The author says: “I could not hope to make a 
systematic contribution to Political Philosophy. My 
best chance of interesting my hearers would be, I felt, 
to allow my thoughts to play freely and discursively 
round some of the topics which have at different times 
impressed themselves upon me as being of special 
interest and importance. The author has thus 
brought all the political, literary, and educational ex- 
perience to bear on the problem of citizenship. 
7s. 6d. net. 


Wilberforce 


A Biography by R. COUPLAND, Feiiow of All 
Souls, and Professor of Colonial History at Oxford. 
16s. net. 


Karl Marx. His Labour Theory of Value 


By Il. W. B. JOSEPH, Fellow and Tutor of New 
College, Oxford. 4s. 6d. net. 


Mediaeval England 


A new edition of Barnard’s “ Companion,” augmented 
an largely re-written under the editorship of H. W. C: 
DAVIS. Produced in the magnificent style of 
“ Shakespeare’s England.” 21s, net. 


English Industries in the Middle Ages 


By L. F. SALZMAN. An introduction for the 
general reader to the leading mediaeval industries— 
mining, building, pottery, brewing, and others—with 
many illustrations from old originals and notes on 
sources. 10s, net. 


Childhood in Prose and Verse 


Chosen by SUSAN MILES (Author of “ Dunch” 
and “ Annotations”). Some of the finest passages in 
English literature, from Chaucer to Katherine Mans- 
field, dealing with childhoed and children, are here 
collected, including extracts from old books of 


instruction and modern books of analysis. 7s. 6d. net. 
, ° 

The World’s Classics 

The following additions have been made:— 
Tolstoy’s “War and Peace,” in three volumes, trans- 
latel by LOUISE and AYLMER MAUDE, An 
Autobiography. By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. The 
Belton Estate. By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. ‘The 
Three Dervishes, znd other Persian stories, newly 
collected and translated by REUBEN LEVY. From 


2s. net each. 


The World’s Manuals 


A new series of introductions to various subjects, 
The aim is to provide the general reader with an 


authoritative and scholarly work in a simple style and 


moderate compass. A remarkably wide range is being 
covered. Latest volume:—The Writers of Rome. 


By J. WIGHT DUFF, 


° 
Ashanti 
By Captain R. §. RATTRAY. The result of the 
first year's work of the new anthropological depart- 
ment in Ashanti, this book is an unique critical review 
of the valuable material which is now disappearing 
so rapidly. 25s. net. 


The Three Religions of China 


By W. FE. SOOTHILL. These Lectures by the 
Professor of Chinese at Oxford are intended as an 
introduction to the study of Confucianism, ‘Taoism, and 
Buddhism as found in China. 2nd Edition. 8s. 6d. net. 


Oxford University Press 


2s. 6d. net each. 





PLAYING THE 
GAME: 


What Mir. Asquith in his book, “ The Genegi, 
of the War,” Does Not Tell Us. 


By E. G. JELLICOE (Gray's inn), 
12s. 6d. net. 


Among other things, the book reveals the inner his story of 
facts underlying both British and American Twentieth Cons 
tury diplomacy and political polity as seen from an 
Englishman's standpoint. It shows what “ playing the came” 
in Imperialism and Transatlanticism has dune for Ch iristianity, 
Civilisation, and the world at large. 
JOHN LONG, LTD., 12-14 Norris St., 


Haymarket, London, 
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ABU HATIATNI ATURE LBL Re aR 


“THE INVALUABLE 
* BEALE ” BOOKS 


“Wise Wedlock” 


AND 


“The Realities of Marriage” 


From ali the Ends of the Earth Communic ations | : 
like the following keep darren us: 
“WISE WEDLOCK is excellent. I would not part 

knowledge i gained from it for anything in the wo 








a ae upon tt as an obvious duty to recom! Ly 
of ‘in ) invest in. the books from which i have already 
most excellent value (Mr.) 
“TIT have gained more knowledge from your books in one week 
than in all my lire previously.”-—(Miss) - 
“T cannot say hon grateful I am to you for writing such hooks 
so dignified, straight and practical. I cannot possibly explain the 


shock 1 would have been if 4 had not re 


publicatio:z 





marriage 





ot Mi nary 











Can YOU afford to be without the Rit ceen know ledge : 
to be gained from these Books? 
Either volume will be sent for 6s. 9d., or the two for 12s, 64 


Both prices include postage and a copy of * Health and Efficiency,” 
the Sixpenny Monthly Magazine. 


HEALTH PROMOTION, LTD., 
182 Efficiency House, Paternoster Square, 
LONDON, E. c. 4. 
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BY PROF. HARLEY PARKER. 
Author of “‘ Scalp M assage, "Uric Ac id and the Hair,” “‘Alopecia Ar ata,” “The 
Haiz and the Ne 3 Syst 1" Anaemia anid t the Ha 5 
* Lwerybody lee nuld re ad this book.’’—Scois: 


THE HUMAN HAIR: 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy. 








“He gives most reliable and up-to-date inform 
upon the causes, aud cure, of all scalp and hair troubies.” 
Lady Pictorial. 
“The precepts he lays down for the preservation and 
restoration of the hair are simple, lucid and convineia 


J. HARLEY PARKER, Lid. (Desk 37), 
117 St. George’s Road, Beigravia, London, S.W.1. 


Consultations Free. ’Phone: Victoria 2215 














ESTAB, 1800. 


There is no finer Whisky 


than the Famous 


“GROUSE” 
BRAND 


150/- per dozen. 


Speciality — Small Casxs, 
particulars on application. 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON, 


13 Bordeaux House, PERTH, Scotland. 
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Send 2d. postage for a copy of this clever and instructive Book tt 
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E, |) sersoNAL RELIGION AND 
THE LIFE OF DEVOTION 
By the Very Rev. W. R. INGE, Dean of St. Paul’s. 

With an Introduction by the Bishop of London. 


> 


= With frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


| memes 
A NATURAL HISTORY OF THE DUCKS 


By JOHN C. PHILLIPS, Associate Curator of Birds in the 




















HERBERT 
JENKINS’ 
BOOKS 


NEW BOOKS 
LOCH-FISHING IN THEORY & PRACTICE. 











Vii of Comparative Zoology, at Harvard College. fo 
hed en = Cilous sad’ & 3 1 . By R. C. Bridgett, the Author of “ Dry lly Fishing. 
Cen. With 20 Plates = -olout and 6 in Black-and-White, from Experience of a hundred Scottish lochs, knowledge of the 

ta Drawings by Prank W. het . . \lan | Brooks, Louis Agassiz food, habits and humours of loch-trout. a long comparative 
ame " Fuertes and Henrik Gronveold, and 38 Maps. study of artificial flies, have enabled the author to find 
anity, Volume II. “The Genus Anas.” 4to. £10 10s. net. success frequently under adverse conditions. He has been 
sa cesietas induced to make public the methods he practises. With 

| 2 colour plates and 16 illustrations in black 1 whit 
don, T d Ss a sustTat i il Hla anc Viite, 
BIRDS IN LEGEND, | 10s. 6d. net. hteady Ireb. 14th 





— FABLE, AND FOLK-LORE |f HER UNDYING PAST. 


3y ERNEST INGERSOLL. Jenny Callander learns the bitter truth that the past rears 

its ugly head at every turn of her future. Jenny rejects 
the unwelcome attentions of her empilover, but this leads to 
her imprisonment. Her love for Jim Barlow is eventually 


AUTHORITY AND FREEDOM | triumphant, and her persecutors meet their reward. By 
+) The Bishop Paddock Lectures for 1923. Rare. Patrick MacGil. 7s. Gd. net. ” 
( By the Rey. A. E. J. RAWLINSON, B.D. THE MYSTERY OF ST. MICHAEL’S. 

3 Guy Thorne’s last novel. Charles Ildrington, a pseudo- 
clergyman, but in reality a murderer, tries, with the aid of 
the infamous Mrs. Varper, to thwart th« on of Iucia Orde 


i : AN ANG! O-CATHOLIC’S THOUGHTS | and Paul Fullerton. 7s. 6d. net. , 
| ON RELIGION AND OTHER PAPERS |§ NO. 3. 
: ; + ek eee etealdaieaae aie Lady Kitty Vincent’s first novel. No. 3 is a beautiful 
By the Rev. G. C. RAWLINSON, M.A. secret service agent. A Bolshevik agent has a paper which 
Edited with a Memoir by the Rev. Dr. Sparrow Simpson she must obtain. Her adventures and those of ler friends 
and 2 Preface by Lord Halifar are thrilling in the extreme, but the end. ..! 7s. 6d. net. 
: dias teks , 00 eek THE SAGA OF SALLY BIRD. 
me By Gret Lane. Saily and her horse, Skookum, cross the 
ef CATHOLIC AND PROTESTANT Atlantic to take up an engagement with a film-producing 
; company. On reaching London, she finds the film company 


Week ELEMEN | S IN CHRISTIANITY is extinct ; but Sally is a young lady of resource, and after 


1 > - r ID . Y - * | any 4a > ‘ vins veace Tr rself. s. Od. net. 
o0ks, By the Rev. Canon OLIVER C. QUICK, M.A many adventures wins peace for herself : d. net 


i a et. , ‘| THE NARROWING CIRCLE. 


| the Q 
" Janet Chrystal stands between Paul Cursitor and a fortune, 


dee = ROADMENDING ON THE SACRED WAY so Paul decides that he must either marry or kill her. As 


Janet will have none of him, he shoots her in a lake. An 
Suggestions te the Modern Reader of Matthew, Mark | 


With Frontispicce. &vo. 12s. 6d. net. 








Crown &vo. 7s. 6d net. 




















exciting detective story by Headon Hill. 7s. 6d. net. 


| 
ff and Luke. || A HUMAN HEART. 








ey, ~ i r\T “DITTAS f 
By the Rey. J. M. C. CRUM, M.A. A pretty love story of a girl who runs away on her wedding 
=| Crown Svo. O65. net. | day bec ause she fears that the man she is to marry does not 
\ — } love her. A Dartmoor tale by Evelyne Close. 7s. 6d. net. 


THIRD IMPRESSION NOW READY, THE GOLDEN TEMPTRESS 
BERNARD hippest S.J Jack Brabazon engages to act as protector to a millionaire 
. 5 | pursued by a gang of assassins. Leila, the millionaire’s 
By the Rey. C. MARTINDALE, S.J. i step-daughter, vainly tempts him to betray his task. A 
With Illustrations. S8vo. 7s. 6d. net. story of thrilling adventure by Headon Hill. 3s. 6d. net. 








1 
s Waa 5 laaacaailas CLUBFOOT THE AVENGER. 
SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. The sinister German secret agent is again on the warpath 
WHEEL-TRACKS to wreak his vengeance on the men in the British secret 
"thy Sgt > . : Bare 7 service who are ever crossing his path. By Valentine 
By E. G2. SOMERVILLE and MARTIN ROSS, Williams. Author of ‘‘ The Man with the Clubfoot.’ 7s. 6d. 
{ With 31 Illustrations. Sv 12s. 6d. net. net. Ready Feb. 14th. 








STREAKS OF LIFE RECENT SUCCESSES 
“THE 'T} RE. M The Hambledon Cricket Chronicle 






f 
| By ETHEL SMYTH D.B.E., Mus.Doce. ‘ 
~~ 1c = 9s sora ‘ “ey By F. S. ASHLEY-COOPER, With a foreword by LUCAS. 
* New and Cheaper Edition. With a New Preface. Covering a period from 17 1796, with a con he records 
" * > f the Clul tes, ¢ ‘a ‘counts Eve exciting 
Crown Svo. 6:5. net of the Club, minutes, and ac t iting 
nok tt ict habete picts than twenty best sellers.’ Illustrated. 








ENGLAND vaipsteeed HENRY Hk. | By A WOMAN OF NO eg gee eal a - hese 4 t. - | 





| As Gthers See Us 


15 . Discreet and Indiscreet,”” met wit » g 
en Nustrated from t rary Sources. virile chara cter impres ssions of many men au d wome n well kno wn in pt iblic 
; 7; 1 S 
) M ARC: AR] - \. HEN NIN S, M.A. life. Illustrated. 15s. net. 
Crown Svo. 10s. 64. net Everybody’ s Book on Collecting 
, t : - Tt. Dr. GEORGE oo WILTIAMSON An interesting book to ccllectors, 
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Jaxter Print 
Diamon tc. With illustra 
Iu strated. 125. 6d. net. 
From Workshop to War Cabinet 


By the Rt. Hon. GEORGE N. BARNES With an introduction by 


t | 
| DRINK IN 1914- 22. A LEO IN eNery | 
By ARTHUR SHADWELL, ! i. Mitts Bink, © Rif. 


With Diagrams. 8&vo. 10s. 6d. net. 








the Rt. _Hon D. LLoyp GEORGE, O.M., M.P. An interesting volume of 
TRO NEW NOVELS. | reminiscences told in a modest way. Pall Mall Gazette: ‘* Brim full of 
; : 4a good things.” Crown Sve. 75. 6 i, net. 


Pig-Sticking or Hog-Hunting 

By Sir ROBERT BADEN-POWELL, Bt. A _ revised and enlarged 
edit ion of the famous classic on this one of the principal sports 
of India. The volt ime is extensivel) istrated from  Ganioa by the 
author. Demy 8vo. 15:. net 


HERBERT JENKINS LTD YORK ST SW1 


ST OLDMEADOW. 7s. 6d. net. 
A DARTMC OR GALAHAD. 
By BEATRIC 


CHASE. 6s. nef. 








B  Lonemans, Green & Co.. 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.4. 
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COMPANY MEETING. 


REDEEMABLE SECURITIES 
INVESTMENT TRUST. 


A DIVIDEND OF 6 PER CENT. 











A NEW CO-OPERATIVE TRUST. 





The first annual general meeting of the Redeemable Securities 
Investinsent Trust, Limited, was held on January 17th, 1924, at Fabian 
Hall, Tothill Street, Westminster. Alderman A. Emil Davies, L.C.C., 
who presided, said : 

When this Company was formed in October, 1922, no extravagant 
hopes of quick and big dividends were held out, and at the Statutory 
Meeting held on January 24th last, I told you that we should probably 
start off with a distribution at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum. As 
you will see from the report and accounts, we have been able to improve 
upon our promise, and for our first completed financial year, which 
happens to cover just over fourteen months, give a dividend at the rate 
of 6 per cent. per annum. In view of the extremely difiicult and unsatis- 
factory times through which we have been passing, I think you will 
agree that it is no smali achievement to have conducted an investment 
trust so that, after meciing ali expenses, it is possible to distribute an 
initial dividend of 6 per cent. and carry a balance forward, 

THE ACCOUNTS. 

The accounts are presented in clear form, so I do not propose to go 
throvgh them item by item, but shall be happy to answer any questions 
relating to them. You will sce that we received as interest and divi- 
dends, after deduction of Income Tax, £1,841 2s. Id., and that we carne l 
from underwriting £444 5s. 9d.; which, together with other small 
items, amounts to £2,324 5s. 6d. In comparing this with our issued 
eapital of £34,475, 





re 














{ please bear in mind that as that capital was payable 
by instalments, and as shares have beon ued throughout the year, 
we have had the use of a considerable portion of that sum for a few 
months only. 





UNDERWRITING PROFITS. 

The amount appearing in the accounts as received for underwriting 
Commissions, £444 5s. 9d., although it amounts to nearly as much as the 
expenses of running the Company, represents only the result of Under. 
writings where no Stock has been allotted. All other commissions received 
have beonapptic lin reduction of the cost of the investment, so that share- 
holder: reocive the fall benofit of the utilisation of their collective capital. 
The net result is a profit of £1,469 2s. Ild., and after paying a final 
dividend of 3 per cent., making, with the interim dividend already 
distributed, one of 6 per cent. per annum for the fourteen months and 
five days covered by the accounts, we are able to carry forward to the 
current year the sum of £153 9s. 3 
The past year was by no means a good one for investors, generally 
speaking, and in the closing months of the year there was a sharp fall 
in prices, for which we have to thank Mr. Baldwin and his advisers. 
A govlly proportion of our invested capital is, however, in doliar 
socurities, and this fact has prevented us from suffering as heavy a 
eapita! loss as would have been the case if we had limited our investments 

: Lon the London market. As it is, our investments 
your did show a slight fall in value, their estimated 
.749, against a cost of £42,878, but this is more than 
covere | by the reserves and carry forward already accumulated, so that 
the canital of the Company is intact. Had we been so minded we could 
easily have made the position look much better, for we could have valued 
our investments at their replacement cost—as, indeod, some of the 
largest Trast Comp raies « sad of which we have valued them on 
the basis of the mildle price, which is, of course, less than what one would 
Since the end of the year values 
























have t» pay to purchase the securi 
have improve! by something like £500. 

A new Compxiy is eatitled to write off the costs of its formation by 
instalment: of revenue extending over several years, but we have 
been able to wip? this out entirely during the first year out of reserves, 
so that we start our sesoad year porfectiy clear with no unreal asscts 
in our balance sheet. 

LIST OF INVESTMENTS PUBLISHED. 
list of our investments, so that if we 
have mide any errors in judgmeat we cannot conceal them. We 
propose to follow all the way through this policy of informing our 
shareholders what has been done with their money. We consider that 
our 79 investments are well distribute 1 in a mumner that woull be 
impossible to any individual investor, thus securing that averaging of 
risks that is essentiai to the safe investmeat of capital. 

AMERICAN PROSPECTS. 

As I have already indicate], a frirly large proportion of our capital 
is invested in securities pavable in American or Cinatlian doliars. I 
have just returne] from a four months’ visit to the United States and 
Canada, and am more convinced than ever that New York presents 
more favourable opportunities for investment than any other market ; 
and I say this, believing that American ordinary stocks are more likely 
to decline than appreciate in the near fature, but you will observe our 
dollar holdings are almost whelly in the shape of loans, d¢ 
bonds, or he quality of Unfortunately, the 


it 
ou 





Pe ; ’ 
The report contains a complete 














hentures or 





stocks having the bonds. 
United States now possesses the only stable currency in the world, and 


as custodians of your money we cannot ignore this fact. 











a 
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FUTURE PROSPECTS. 

My colleagues and I feel confident that in the first year of the Tryp 
existence we have laid good foundations, the full benefit of which 
be feit more and more as time gces on. Valuable connexions fa 
been made at home and abroad, and I think we can face the futur vik 
confidence, which is saying not a little in these troublous times, and th 
unless something quite unforeseen occurs, we shall be able to impeon 
even upon last year's satisfactory results. Although we did not ‘alg 
the full use of the capital for the whole of the year, our expenses remaine 
the same, and this is in our favour for the future. ee 

UNISSUED SHARES. 

We still have unissued 15,250 shares, which are available 
holders and others at the original issue price of 21s. 
been subscribed—which ought to occur during the next few months at 
latest—L feel pretty sure it will not be possible to obtain our shares at 
iything like that figure, as the shares of an investment trust already 
paying 6 per cent., and with all its preliminary expenses written of 
are worth appreciably more than that. ? 

AN UNFILLED NEED. 

Before moving the adoption of the report and accounts I should lik, 
to deal with another matter which, I think, may interest you, hj 
t a real need on the part of people who hays 


L to share. 
When these have 





Trust was formed to meet 
some capital to invest, and naturally desire as good a return as is CONSis. 
tent with safety, but at the same time have some regard as to how theip 
money is employed, preferring investments that—to quote our prospee. 
tus—‘so far as the present system of society permits, are likely t 
provide employment, and are otherwise conducive to the welfare of the 
commanity.’ The fact that, although we have paid no brokerage, 
underwriting or other commissions, and have spent hardly anything oy 
advertising, over 200 persons have placed in our hands some £35,000), 
shows that we are catering for a class which exists, but we have beep 
made aware of a further need which we did not envisage when forming 
this Trust. Several people have written or told us that what is required 
is some channel! for the employment of small sums of mix 
the same safety that our Investment Trust does with the same likelihood 
of increased dividends, but in such form that when dividends are paid 
Income Tax is not deducted. You may say that people of this type 
should buy Savings Certificates. Some of them do, but the fact remains 
that thousands of persons require something a little less def 
something which possesses the glamour of a possible incre 

and value. 

it appeals to the speculative instinct. Thus far, apparentiy, 
swindlers have attempted to cater for this need, and some re 
paper experience of mine has appalled me as to the extent to which, 
what I may call the humbler classes of society, are swindled annually, 
Many thousands of pounds have gone within the last year into the 
rapacious maw of the financial sharks who have been selling so-called 
ovil-leases in America to the British public. It might be thought that 
we should fiil this need if we rendered it possible for people to aequin 
holdings as low as, say, five shares in our own Trust, which indeed we do 
at present; but once we have cur fuil capita! subscribed, we do not 
intend to go on issuing shares at 21s., and any future issues will probably 
be at a higher price. But there is also the further point of Income Tax. 
Many of the people of the class to which I refer are not liable to Income 
Tax, and others are entitled to a refund of at least part of what has been 
deducted, and the task of filling up the necessary forms is beyond them, 

A NEW CO-OPERATIVE TRUST. 

After full consideration, and after taking the opinion of many influ 
ential people, we have formed a company which will carry on precise! 
the same business as the Redeemable Securities Investment Trust, bi 
being registered under the Industrial and Provident Societies Acts will 
not be liable to Income Tax on the revenue it derives from its investme 
and will not therefore have to deduct any Income Tax whatever from the 
dividends it pays to its shareholders. The shares will be in the ce. 
nomination of 2s. each, the minimum holding being ten shares, and the 
maximum holding 2,900 shares, as under the Act referred to no person 
may have more tian £200 invested in such a company. According 
the rules of the new Trust, which is entitled the First Co-operative 
Investment Trust, the Redeemable Securities Investment Trust has th 
right permanently to appoint two of the directors, and will appoint the 
first directors. 
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ase in divid nds 
Their need is not merely financial, but also psychologi 





ent news. 


























NO DIRECTORS’ SALARIES. 
Neither the Chairman (myself) nor any of the directors will reccivea 
farthing of salary, but will receive their remuneration in the shap 
a sum ejuivalent to one-tenth of the amount actually distributed 
dividend, and should this be less than 5 per cent. they will not r 
anything. 








MUTUAL BENEFITS. 

Tt is our intention to run the two Trusts side by side, regarding them, 
for all practical purposes, as one company in two sectio1 
expenses will be reduced, each will benefit by the other's connexions, 
and the Co-operative Trust, by investing some of its funds in the 
Redeemable Securities Investment Trast, will receive 
thereon in full—i.e., it will have refunded to it the Income Tax deduct 





i 
and will thus be a channel whereby additional funds wi!l be raised for 
employment by the Redeemable Securities Investment Trust to tl 
benefit of both concerns. We have shown in the case of y wh Tr 
that we can distribute 6 per cent. in the very first year, a » expect to 


do at least a3 well for the new company. You wi!l, in due course, recei' 
particulars of the First Co-operative Investment Trust, 
fuller details, and I hope that every s! ! 
take a few shares in the new one, and mike it known t 
others to whom it is likely to be useful. Particulars of the 





rareholder ina 








two irusts 


mentioned in this report may be obtained on application to the Redeem- 
Strect. 


able Securities Investment Trust, Ltd., 3-4 Great Winchester 
+2 


London, F.C. 2 
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